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THE EMPRESS OF THE 
FRENCH. 


HE distinguished leader, 
by general acknow- 
ledgment, of the World of 
Fashion—the Royal lady 
whose artistic taste is only 
equalled by her grace and 
beauty—the head of the 
Most brilliant court in Eu- 
Tope, and the consort and, 
' 88 some would put it, ruler, 
of Napoleon III.—surely 
merits a place in the re- 
presentative Gallery of any 
Paper claiming to be the 
lady’s “own ;” and we need 
make no apology, therefore, 
for the portrait we publish 
this week. The Empress 
Eugénie is still the centre 
of a constellation of radiant 
Women, as in the days when 
Winterhalter painted his 
famous picture, “The Em- 
Press surrounded by her 
Ladies,” and her popularity 
throughout France shows 
No signs of diminution. Of 
the personnel of the court 
of the Empress, as well as 
Of its gifted leader, we gave 
& comprehensive sketch in 
Our number for the 14th of 
May 3 still, a few details of 
Personal history may be 
’upplied here without any 
repetition. 
The Empress Eugénie- 
arie de Guzman, Coun- 
“ss of Téba, was born, 
then, on the 5th of May, 
826. She is the daughter 
oe Donna Maria Manuela 
Kirkpatrick, of Closeburn, 
‘Cuntess Dowager de Mon- 
08, whose father was Eng- 
‘sh Consul at Malaga at 
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Soon the influence of the 
Empress began to be 
felt at court, and her ad- 
mirers received many and 
speedy accessions to their 
numbers. Her subsequent 
career must be familiar to 
all our readers. She has 
paid an annual visit to 
Biarritz, in the Pyrenees, 
the favourite summer resort 
of her family in the days of 
her girlhood; in the autumn 
of 1861 she made a jour- 
ney to England and Scot- 
land ; in 1864 to some of 
the more famous German 
baths, while her recent trip 
to the East will be fresh in. 
the memory of all. 


Her first and only child, 
the heir to the throne, was 
born on March 16, 1856. 
The Empress is, as is well 
known, a devoted member 
of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and has been ac- 
cused of greatly influencing 
the Emperor in his policy 
towards Italy; but even 
those who on these grounds 
are least warm in her praise, 
cannot deny that she has 
proved herself to possess a 
kind heart as well as a clear 
head and well-moulded form. 
Accompanied by her hus- 
band, she visited the cholera 
hospitals in Paris in the 
autumn of 1865, and her 
noble conduct on this, as 
on other trying occasions, 
cannot be too highly com- 
mended. 

The brilliant balls which 
the Empress gives in Paris 
every season, which were 
retarded for political causes, 


wpe of her marriage 
ie the Count de Monti- 
» €n officer of rank in the Spanish army. On 
© death of the Count, his widow was left with 
eens sufficient for the maintenance of her 
ete and that of her two daughters, ie of whom 
ese ted the Duke of Alba and Berwick, lineally 
Meroaed from James II, and Miss Churchill. For 
seen the second, however, a still higher destiny 
te *eserved, In 1851, accompanied by her mother, 
vargas lengthened visit to the City of Cities, and 
at the peace at the various entertainments given 
Moning a erles by the dignity and elegance of her de- 
ur, as well as her great personal beauty, which 


was of the aristocratic English rather than the Spanish 
style. Her mental gifts also were not less attractive 
than her physical graces, her education having been 
conducted with great care, and partly in England. 
This visit was the turning-point in her life. Shortly 
after the opposition of the higher Northern Powers 
had put an end to the idea of a union between Na- 
poleon III. and the Princess Carola Wasa of Sweden, 
his choice fell on the subject of our sketch, and, despite 
the disapproval which it excited in official circles, the 
marriage was duly celebrated with mu i 
on January 29, 1853, at Notre Dame, 


have just commenced for 
this season. There was no 
crowding at the first, last week. Their Majesties 
entered the Salle des Maréchaux at a few minutes 
after ten, and the first waltz began. The Empress 
wore a blue silk dress with flounces of white lace, 
violets, and brilliants in the hair, and a diamond 
necklace. The fichu Marie Antoinette, which her 
Majesty has evidently adopted as more advantageous 
to the figure, lighter, and more dégagé than the little 
paletot worn at present, was of white lace, and the 
huge knot tied behind formed the finish to- the pouft 
Of the subsequent balls we have arranged to give 
from time to time descriptive reports, with full details 
of the dresses, 
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Che Cryptogram. 
By the Author of “The Dodge Club,” dc. 
—— 


CHAPTER III. 
THE BARTER OF A LIFE. 


WO evenings afterward a carriage drove up to the door 

of Chetwynde Castle, and a young man alighted. 

The door was opened by the old butler, who, with a cry 
of delight, exclaimed : 

“‘Master Guy! Master Guy! It’s welcome ye are. 
They’ve been lookin’ for you these two hours back.” 

‘Anything wrong?” was Guy’s first exclamation, 
uttered with some haste and anxiety. 

** Lord love ye, there’s naught amiss; but ye’re wel- 
come home, right welcome, Master Guy,” said the butler, 
who still looked upon his young master as the little boy 
who used to ride upon his back; and whose tricks were at 
once the torment and delight of his life. 

The old butler himself was one of the heirlooms of the 
family, and partook to the full of the air of antiquity 
which pervaded the place. He looked like the relic of a 
by-gone generation. His queue, carefully powdered and 
plaited, stood out stiff from the back of his head, as if in 
perpetual protest against any new-fangled notions of hair- 
dressing ; his livery, scrupulously neat and well brushed, 
was threadbare and of an antediluvian cut, and his whole 
appearance was that of highly respectable antediluvianism. 
As he stood there wi‘ his antique and venerable figure 
his whole face fairly beamed with delight at seeing his 
young master. 

“‘T was afraid my father might be ill,” said Guy, 
‘from his sending for me in such a hurry.” 

“Ill?” said the other, radiant. ‘‘ My lord be better 
and cheerfuller like than ever I have seen him since he 
came back from Lunnon—the time as you was a small 
chap, Master Guy. ‘There be a gentleman stopping here. 
He and my lord have been sittin’ up half the night a- 
talkin’, I think there be summut up, Master Guy, and 
that he be connected with it ; for when my lord told me 
to send you the telegram he said it were on business he | 
wanted you, but,” he added, looking perplexed, ‘* it’s the 
first time as ever I heard of business makin’ a man look 
cheerful.” 

Guy made a jocular observation and hurried past him 
into the hall. As he entered be saw a figure standing at 
the foot of the great staircase. It was Mrs. Hart. She 
was trembling from head to foot and clinging to the rail- 
ing for support. Her face was pale as usual; on each 
cheek there was a hectic flush, and her eyes were fastened 
on him. 

“My darling nurse!” cried Guy with the warm en- 
thusiastic tone of a boy, and hurrying toward her he em- 
braced her and kissed her. 

The poor old creature trembled and did not say a single 
word. 

‘* Now you didn’t know I was coming, did you, you dear 
old thing?” said Guy. ‘‘ But what is the matter? Why 
do you tremble so? Of course you’re glad to see your 
boy. Are you not ?” 

Mrs. Hart looked up to him with an expression of mute 
affection, deep, fervent, unspeakable ; and then seizing 
his warm young hand in her own wan and tremulous ones, 
le pressed it to her thin white lips and covered it with 

isses. 

“Oh, come now,” said Guy, ‘You always break down 
this way when I come home; but you must not—you 
really must not. 1f you do I won’t come home at all any 
more. I really won’t. Come, cheer up. I don’t want 
to make you cry when I come home.” 

“But I’m crying for joy,” said Mrs. Hart, in a faint 
~ voice. ‘** Don’t be angry.” 

‘You dear old thing! Angry?” exclaimed Guy, affec- 
tionately. ‘‘ Angry with my darling old nurse? Have 
you lost your senses, old woman? But where is my 
father? Why has he sent for me? There’s no bad news, 
I hear, so that I suppose all is right.” 

‘* Yes, all is well,” said Mrs. Hart, in a low voice. ‘I 
don’t know why you were sent for, but there is nothing 
bad. I think your father sent for you to see an old 
friend of his.” 

** An old friend ?” 


‘Yes. General Pomeroy,” replied Mrs. Hart, in a 
constrained voice. ‘*He hag been here two or three 
days.” 


‘*General Pomeroy ! Is it possible?” said Guy. ‘‘ Has 
he come to England? I didn’t know that he had left 
India. Jmust hurry up. Good-bye, old friend,” he 
added, affectionately, and kissing her again he hurried 
upstairs to his father’s room. 

Lord Chetwynde was there, and General Pomeroy also. 
The greeting between father and son was affectionate and 
tender, and after a few loving words Guy was introduced 
to the General. He shook him heartily by the hand. 

“Tm sure,” said he, ‘‘ the sight of you has done my 
father a world of good. He looks ten years younger than 
he did when I last saw him. You really ought to take up 
your abode here, or live somewhere near him. He mopes 
dreadfully, and needs nothing so much as the society of 
an old friend. You could rouse him from his blue fits 
and ennui, and give him new life.” 

Guy then went on in a rattling way to narrate some 
events which had befallen him on the road, As he spoke 
in his animated and enthusiastic way General Pomeroy 
soanned pee earnestly and narrowly. To the most casual 
observer uy Molyneux must have been singularly pre- 
possessing. Tall and slight, with a remarkably well-shaped 
head covered with dark curling hair, hazel eyes, and 
regular features, his whole appearance was eminently 
patrician, and bore the marks of high-breeding and 
refinement; but there was something more than this, 
Those eyes looked forth frankly and fearlessly ; there 
was a joyous light in them which awakened sympathy ; 
while the open expression of his face, and the clear and 
ringing accent of his fresh young voice, all tended to 
inspire confidence and trust. General Pomeroy noted all 
this with delight, for in his anxiety for his daughter’s 
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future he saw that Guy was one to whom he might safely 


intrust the dearest idol of his heart. 

‘Come, Gny,” said Lord Chetwynde at last, after his 
son had rattled on for half an hour or more, ‘‘if you are 
above all considerations of dinner, we are not. I have 
already had it put off two hours for you, and we should 
like to see some signs of preparation on your part.” 

‘All right, Sir. I shall be on hand by the time it is 
announced,” said Guy, cheerily ; ‘‘ you don’t generally 
have to complain of me in that particular, I think.” 

So saying, Guy nodded gaily to them and left the room, 
and they presently heard him whistling through the pas- 
sages gems from the last new opera. 

**A splendid fellow,” said the General, as the door 
closed, in a tone of hearty admiration. ‘TI see his father 
over again in him. I only hope he will come into our 
views.” 

‘*T can answer for his being only too ready to do so,” 
said Lord Chetwynde, confidently. 

“* He exceeds the utmost hopes that I had formed of 
him,” said the General. “T did not expect to see so 
frank and open a face, and such freshness of innocence 
and purity.” 

Lord Chetwynde’s face showed all the delight which a 
fond father feels at hearing the praises of an only son. 

Dinner came and passed ‘The General retired. and 
Lord Chetwynde then explained to his son the whole plan 
which had been made about him. It was a plan which 
was to affect his whole life most profoundly in its most 
tender part ; but Guy was a thouglitless boy, and received 
the proposal like such. He showed nothing but delight. 
He never dreamed of objecting to anything. He declared 
that it seemed to him too good to be true. His thoughts 
did not appear to dwell at all upon his own share in this 
transaction, though surely to him that share was of infi- 
nite aE but only on the fact that Chetwynde was 
saved, 


‘‘And is Chetwynde really to be ours, after all?” he 
cried, at the end of a burst of delight, repeating the words, 
boy: like, over and over again, as though he could never 
tire of hearing the word repeated. After all, one cannot 
wonder at his thoughtlessness and enthusiasm. Around 
Chetwynde all the associations of his life were twined. 
Until he had joined the regiment he had known no other 
home ; and beyond this, to this high-spirited youth, in 
whom pride of birth and name rose very high, there had 
been from his earliest childhood a bitter humiliation 
in the thought that the inheritance of his ancestors, which 
had never known any other than a Chetwynde for its 
master, must pass from him for ever into alien hands. 
Hitherto his love for his father had compelled him to 
refrain from all expression of his feelings about this, for 
he well knew that bitter as it would be for him to give 
up Chetwynde, to his father it would be still worse—it 
would be like rending his very heartstrings. Often had 
he feared that this sacrifice to honour on his father’s part 
would be more than could be endured. He had, for his 
father’s sake, put a restraint upon himself; but this con- 
cealment of his feelings had only increased the intensity 
of those feelings ; the shadow had been gradually deepen- 
ing over his whole life, throwing gloom over the sunlight 
of his joyous youth ; and now for the first time in many 
years, that shadow seemed to be dispelled. Surely there 
is no wonder that a mere boy should be reckless of the 
future in the sunshine of such a golden present. _ 

When General Pomeroy appeared again, Guy seized his 
hand in a burst of generous emotion, with his eyes glisten- 
ing with tears of joy. 

‘* How can I ever thank you,” he cried, impetuously, 
‘¢for what you have done for us! As you have done by 
us, so will I do by your daughter—to my life’s end—so 
help me God?” 

And all this time did it never suggest itself to the 
young man that there might be a reverse to the brilliant 
picture which his fancy was so busily sketching—that 
there was required from him something more than money 
or estate ; something, indeed, in comparison with which 
even Chetwynde itself was as nothing? No. In his inex- 
perience and thoughtlessness he would have looked with 
amazement upon any one who would have suggested that 
there might be a drawback to the happiness which he was 
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portraying before his mind. Yet surely this thing came 
most severely upon him. He gave up the most, for he 
gave himself. To save Chetwynde, he was unconsci- 
ously selling his own soul. He was bartering his life. 
All his future depended upon this hasty act of a moment. 
The happiness of the mature man was risked by the 
thoughtless act of a boy. If in after-life this truth came 
home to him, it was only that he might see that the act 
was irrevocable, and that he must bear the consequences. 
But so it is in life. 

That evening, after the General had retired, Guy and 
his father sat up far into the night, discussing the future 
which lay before them. To each of them the future mar- 
riage seemed but a secondary event, an accident, an 
episode. The first thing, and almost the only thing, was 
the salvation of Chetwynde. - Those day-dreams which 
they had cherished for so many years seemed now about 
to be realized, and Chetwynde would be restored to all 
its former glory. Now, for the first time, each let the 
other see, to the full, how grievous the loss would have 
been to him. 

It was not until after all the future of Chetwynde had 
been discussed, that the thoughts of Guy’s engagement 
occurred to his father. 

“* But, Guy,” said he, ‘‘you are forgetting one thing. 
You must not in your jjoy lose sight of the important 
pledge which has been demanded of you. You have 
entered upon a very solemn obligation, which we both are 
inclined to treat rather lightly.” . 

‘Of course I remember it, Sir; and I only wish it 
were something twenty times as hard that I could do for 
the dear old General,” answered Guy, enthusiastically. 

‘** But, my boy, this may prove a severe sacrifice in the 
future,” said Lord Chetwynde, thoughtfully. 

‘What? To marry, father? Of course I shall marry 
some time ; and as to the question of whom, why, so long 
as she isa lady (and General Pomeroy’s daughter must 
be this), and is not a fright (I own I hate ugly women) I 
don’t care who she is. But the daughter of such a man 
as that ought to be a little angel, as beautiful as I could 
desire. I am all impatience to see her. By-the-way, 
how old is she?’ 

‘‘Ten years old.” 

‘Ten years !”’ echoed Guy, laughing boisterously, ‘‘I 
need not distress myself, then, about her personnel for a 
good many years at any rate. But, I say, father, isn’t 
the General a little premature in getting his daughter 
settled? Talk of matchmaking mothers after this ! ” 

The young man’s flippant tone jarred upon his father. 
‘* He had good reasons for the haste to which you object, 
Guy,” said Lord Chetwynde. ‘‘ One was the friendless- 
ness of his daughter in the event of anything happening 
to him ; and the other, and a stronger motive (for under 
any circumstances I should have been her guardian) was 
to assist your father upon the only terms upon which he 
could have accepted assistance with honour. By this 
arrangement his daughter reaps the full benefit of his 
money, and he has his own mind at ease. And remember, 
Guy,” continued Lord Chetwynde, solemnly, ‘‘ from this 
time you must consider yourself as a married man; for, 
although no altar vow or priestly benediction binds you, 
yet by every law of that honour by which you profess to 
be guided, you are bound trrevocably.” 

‘*T know that,” answered Guy, lightly. ‘‘I think you 
will never find me unmindful of that tie.” 

‘I trust you, my boy,” said Lord Chetwynde, “as I 
would trust myself.” 

(To be continued. ) 


SOMEBODY’S LOVERS. 
By PH@BE CARY, 


OO meek by half was he who came 
A-wooing me one morn, 
For he thought so little of himself 
I learned to share his scorn. 


At night I had a suitor, vain 
As the vainest in the land ; 
Almost he seemed to condescend 
Tn the offer of his hand. 


In one who pressed his suit I missed 
Courage and manly pride; 

How could I think of such a one 
As a leader and a guide? 


And then there came a worshipper 
With such undoubting trust, 

That when he knelt he seemed not worth 
Upraising from the dust. 


The next was never in the wrong, 
Was not too smooth nor rough; 

So faultless and so good was he, 
That that was fault enough. 


But one, the last of all who came, 
I know not how to paint; 

No angel do I seem to him— 
He scarcely calls me saint ! 


He hath such sins and weaknesses 
As mortal man befall; 

He hath a thousand faults, and yet 
I love him with them all! 


He never asked me yea nor nay, 
Nor knelt to me one hour ; 

But he took my heart and holds my heart 
With a lover’s tender power. 


And I bow, as needs I must, and say, 
In proud humility, : 

Love’s might is right, and I yield at last 
To manhood’s royalty ! 


HOUSEKEEPING MADE Easy.—What will our modern house- 
wives say to the following bill of fare for the Wax.chandlers’ 
Company, October 29, 1478, being Lord Mayor’s-day, in the 
reign of King Edward IV.—‘‘A loin of beef, 4d. ; a leg of 
mutton, 24d. ; two loins of veal, and two ditto of mutton, 
1s. 4d. ; a goose, 6d..; a capon, 6d. 5 a pig anda rabbit, 6d. ; 
dozen of pigeons, 7d. ; a hundred of eggs, 84d. ; a gallon of 
wine, 8d. ; 4 kilderkin of ale, 1s. 8d. ; total, 7s.” 
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I.—THE SERVANTGALISM OF THE PERIOD, 
OR, THE ALPHABET OF WOES. 


A was the advertisement. 

B stands for the Brown family, who sent the adver- 
tisement. A ship in mid-ocean without a rudder, a 
drowning man with his hands tied behind him, only 
images the condition of these good people ; for 

C was the cook, who had left them the previous even- 
ing, and breakfast was wanted for five—mamma, the two 
girls, papa, and Harry. With miserable aspect did the 
members of this unhappy family survey each other. 
Bread could be bought at the baker’s, and tea at the 
grocer’s ; but who knew anything about the mystery of 
an omelet? It all lay, declared one oracle, in the turn- 
ing over—the secret of excellence that is—but, gracious 
powers ! what was done before it was turned over? And 
why did the beefsteak burn in red and black bars, when 
papa was so particular about his steak? The ladies 
of the family had a secret suspicion that the cook- 
ing utensils were like oxen and asses, and knew their 
lawful owners, and their mistress’s hands—such awful and 
inexplicable results happened in every thing, from the 
gridiron to the coffee-pot. For the kitchen, it was a 
howling waste! There were potatoes in the best China 
Soup-tureen, cabbages in the China closet, pickles in 
the wine-glasses. The shelves were covered with sugar, 
salt, and ants. An iron pot stood on one of the best 
damask table-cloths. The beefsteaks were wrapped in 
some of the finest napkins. The China towels had all 
too plainly been used as floorcloths. The floorcloths lay 
in suspicious proximity to the glasses. 

D stands for the day ; dreary, interminable. Thirty- 
six hours in it; mamma and the girls were sure, as they 
dragged their trained skirts up and down the stairs, 
wearily consoling themselves that the new servant would 
arrive to-morrow. Papa and Harry took meals at a 
restaurant ; and they bought cakes and ate them stand- 
ing, and waited for to-morrow. For who among them 
would clean the closets, and sort the towels, and empty 
the bowls, and find a place for the rubbish. Manifestly 
it was impossible, and the Brown family waited. 

# stands for the elegant person who arrived on the 
morrow. She wore a lady-like bonnet and a trimly- 
fitting dress. She had beautiful hair, smoothly brushed. 

er politeness was perfect—so was her dinner. Nobody 
could find fault with the fish or the roast. The dessert 
melted in one’s mouth. The side-dishes were a constant 
surprise. The Browns looked at one another proudly. 
“*See !” they said, to one another; ‘‘ there need be no 
trouble in securing- really good servants. All that is 
needed is firmness. When you really want a thing, be 
determined to have it, and you will get it. She usesfour 
times the usual quantity of butter, three times the sugar, 
and everything else in proportion ; but then the cooking 
is cooking.” Ten days after she came they repeated this 
little speech, all the more emphatically because she was 
beginning, like the Frenchman’s dinner, to need praising. 
Her dinners and her manners were altering fast ; some- 
thing there was, besides, thunderous in the air; a wicked 
gleam in her eye, a tendency to much loud singing and 
short laughs—very evil symptoms, as any expert will tell 
you—preparations for the regular programme which this 
elegant female had played with great success in many 
other houses. 

stands for the fracas to which the elegant female 
shortly treated them. Being ordered to obey, she flatly 
refused. Being ordered to leave she refused that also, 
“unless you give me my month’s wages, ma’am.” This 
was the crisis. Papa was in the City. Meantime the 
torrent of her eloquence carried all before it. ‘‘ They 
Mhight send for as many constables as they liked. 500 
Men couldn’t stir her till she chose to go, and that would 

€ soon enough when she got her wages! Call them 
ladies! They was working-women like herself—common 
working-women. She had been deceived. She took them 
for first-class ladies ; and they did their own serving, and 
One of them wrote for a newspaper.” All this delivered 
With shaking of fists, and many contemptuous laughs. 
Mamma and the girls went about, trying not to feel as if 
a bear was baiting or a bull worrying them ; but when 

elp came, and she departed with the constable, the re- 
Vulsion came also. And let 

H stand for a fit of hysterics, while the letter G 
must be content to wait, being wanted at the end of our 
Story ; and let it wait with all the more patience, since it 
will be called upon to represent one of the most powerful 
and dignified potentates in the world. 

I stands for the inquiry offices, where the Brown family 
Went for their dinner—that is, for a cook to cook their 

inner ; for what is a dinner raw? There was the half- 
Crown office, the five-shilling office, and the seven-and- 
8ixpenny office. In the half-crown office the girls sat 
talking ‘all together, while up and down among them 
Walked a man, with a continual cry of, ‘‘ Silence, here ! ” 
48 if he were a species of human clock, and that 
Was his way of ticking. At the five-shilling office 
he cooks and chambermaids were so hard to suit 

at our ladies retired in dismay, feeling that 
ey had given no good account of themselves. At the 
Seven-and-sixpenny office was a manufactory for supplying 
Tustworthy servants. However the manufactory got hold 
of them in the raw, it turned them out trustworthy. The 
article was not on exhibition ; but you paid your money, 
eft your order, were booked and ticketed, allin one 

Teath, and the next morning the article was delivered at 

Our door, warranted with all the virtues—that is, so the 
Manufactory declared—and was very cross indeed with 

© Browns, who, after waiting, uselessly ventured to 
*pply a second time. It had sent the article of good 
Plain cook, as per agreement, and this was the first time 
any fault had been found, or its word had been doubted, 
Since it was a manufactory ; and thereupon it grew so 
indignant that the Brown ladies retreated in all haste, 


see that in some way they had injured the manu- 
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J stands for James, the next-door neighbour’s man, 
who knew ‘‘a likely girl as was wanting a place.” 

K stands for Kate, the likely girl, who looked likely 
enough to bring about worry and vexation of spirit. 
The dinner was an insult to the human stomach ; the 
china had come to its day of doom; and, though LZ may 
stand for the lies that she told, no numeral can properly 
represent them. The hydra was nothing to her. Demolish 
one excuse and she was ready with another. If the milk- 
man had not cheated in measure, why, then, the cat 
must have turned thief; and if the cat’s morals were 
proved irreproachable, then the earth must have opened 
and swallowed the missing three pints, rather than that 
Kate should have drunk it, as she was not fond of milk, and 
only took the least drop of it in her tea. Any attempt 
at following her only unsettled one’s equilibrium, and 
induced symptons of softening of the brain; and, awful 
as looked the alternative, the family saw nothing for it 
but to send her adrift. 

When that was done, the Browns sat like Marius 
among the ruins of Carthage ; or, rather, suppose Marius 
walking among those stock ruins, and beholding, with 
growing indignation and sorrow, the havoc and desolation 
about him, as the better analogy. 

M stands for the marauders, in whose footsteps the 
Brown family now followed, astonished ; that mighty, 
unknown host, devouring like the swarms of Egypt, be- 
fore whom tubs of ,butter and gallons of syrup were as 
nothing, for whom were made whole fruit-cakes—to 
whom the servants handed, through the window, fresh 
loaves of bread, tea, sugar, fruit, preserves, by the whole- 
sale. But though great is robbery, greater still are con- 
stant havoc and waste. It is simply astonishing what 
one person, acting with energetic disregard of every prin- 
ciple of economy, can bring about in that line. By 
actual statistics, the ‘‘likely girl,” during her brief 
sojourn, exactly doubled the expenses of the unlucky 
paterfamilias. Well says the proverb, that the backdoor 
robs the house. The maid carried the passbook ; and 
‘* base is the slave who saves” was the motto that should 
have been inscribed over the area-door. While the father 
of the family laboured in the City, at home and through 
his kitchen ran a golden stream into the pockets of the 
butcher, the baker, und candlestick-maker. The expense 
was something astounding—not to mention the turmoil, 


‘ breakage} insolence, and daring outrages on the human 


stomach, perpetrated by the likely girl. And still the 
Brown family had no dinner. 

NV was the neighbour whocameto console Mrs. Brown ; 
and who told her how she had seen the provisions handed 
out at the basement windows, and how her cook had 
served her in the same manner. 

O/ was what the family said continually at every fresh 
revelation. ° 

P stands for the perplexity in which they found them- 
selves. They had eaten standing ; they had not eaten ; 
they had trembled before the elegant female ; they had 
sent down untasted the combinations of the likely girl ; 
they had advertised ; they had contributed their mite to 
the servants’ inquiry offices; they had been bullied, 
sneered at, cheated, lied about, nauseated ! Their backs 
ached ; their legs were weary ; their hearts sank within 
them ; they were in despair! And still no dinner. 


Q was the queerity whom Harry brought home, being 
tired of feminine mismanagement. The ladies declared 
that she was grand, gloomy, and peculiar. She was, at 
any rate, peculiar. She was of no particular colour, 
expression, or outline; but presented, somehow, a vague 
impression of having been battered and dragged about, or 
else boiled. Owing to this peculiarity, it was always 
impossible to decide how any remark that was made 
affected her at all; while, on the other hand, her remarks 
affected the family powerfully. Like a meteor she shot 
across the horizon, and disappeared as suddenly, together 
with a bottle of fine whisky. 

FR stands for the references. In those days they stood 
the family in place of light reading. Hosts of ladies, 
their hands on their hearts (in pen dhd ink), solemnly 
assured the ladies of the Brown family that the bearers of 
these references were honest, sober, and capable ; the best 
of cooks, the neatest of waitresses. Hence arose a new 
subject of meditation ; for what a spiteful thing was it in 
Fate, that these admirable servants should be roaming 
the country unemployed, while scores of families were 
in despair for a woman who could roast a piece of meat ; 
and this in spite of the whole machinery of registry 
offices and advertisements, specially contrived to bring 
them together! And still the family had no dinner, for 
one can’t dine on references. If so, how luxuriously 
could the Browns have existed ! 

S should be painted in black lines, for it stands for 
the situation. ‘The family discussed it with all their 
friends, and read all the satires and songs on the subject, 
whose name is legion. While they talked their hearts 
glowed within them, and they felt wonderfully supported 
by a sense of sympathy in suffering ; but that over, the 
empty kitchen looked more chill and desolate than ever. 
There was no mistake about it. They were the victims of 
a tyranny. 

7 stands for this tyranny; none the less real because 
wearing a humble shape. ‘The father of the family grew 
haggard in trying to support it. The mother grew 
haggard in grimly enduring its necessary but intolerable 
vexations ; but she bore it; and when she criticised, it 
was in whispers in the drawing-room with some other 
martyr in silk and velvet. The peace, comfort, and neat- 
ness of their home were constantly invaded, and yet 
they stood powerless to find a remedy. If a gleam of 
hope lightened their sky, it was as instantly extinguished. 
Reading an article in his pet magazine on servants, pater- 
familias grew rabid. Her skill, her moderation were 
therein extolled and proved beyond a doubt. And there 
is no knowing what reforms might not have been in- 
augurated, but for one objection. The said servant was 
not to be found—no, not even when specially advertised 
for, and humbly entreated to appear, and receive good 
treatment and large wages. ; 

U stands for you, the army of martyrs, more or less in 
the same predicament. 

V stands for the variety of strange appearances now 
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conjured up by the Browns, still dinnerless. They were 
little more than appearances. ‘They rose, elf-like, on the 
hearth in the morning, and disappeared by night. And 
the same sentence might be passed on all of them, unless 
it should be that the most rabid and vicious among them 
was the extremely respectable woman who advertised for 
a home in a Christian family ! 

W stands for the wages, governed by some mysterious 
inverse law ; and, asa rule, the more worthless the ser- 
vant the more unreasonable her demands. The Brown 
family knew one happy and fortunate woman who re- 
joiced in an excellent maid. Strong, hearty, handsome, 
good-tempered, neat, active, as careful of her mistress’s 
interests as her own, and as deft as any woman. Manya 
time did the Brown family scan her mistress, and scan 
her in vain, to learn for what particular excellence or 
virtue she-was thus favoured of fortune. Kissing goes 
by favour, and good servants are distributed by something 
equally as capricious ! 

X represents the family temper in these days of trial. 

Y stands for the youth who, knowing no better, spoke 
his mind thus: 

‘What is the use of waiting for a cook? Why don’t 
you three stout women apply for the place yourselves, and 
get your own dinner ?” 

When the ladies heard that, they were seized with 
amazement. It had never occurred to them. <A cook 
was promised them in a fortnight; meantime they re- 
solved to try the youth’s suggestion. There is all the 
difference in the world between determining to carry a 
basket home, and dragging it by one handle till help ar- 
rives. Our ladies had the basket now in good earnest. 
They took off their trained skirts, and put on short 
gowns, and divided the work between them. And it is 
quite astonishing how easily these ladies disposed of this 
dragon, this ogre, this constant terror, that cost double 
their own living, and was appeased only by worry, dirt, 
noise, and robbery ; how simple, how very simple, when 
resolutely taken in hand, became this woful, entangled, 
complicated, involved, mysterious process of kousekeep- 
ing ; and how much shorter grew the bills, in spite of the 
fact that their bill of fare was much improved ! 

4 stands for the zest with which the ladies soon 
entered into the undertaking. Washing dishes per se is 
disgusting : sweeping is not amusing ; cooking is tiresome. 
But there is a certain honest pleasure in the work of your 
own hands, at which idlers scoff, but which workers 
realise. To see order, system, and neatness result from 
your labour is many times more delightful than a morning 
call or a walk down Regent-street. The ladies grew rosy. 
They were not overtired, but had exercise enough—what 
they never had before in their lives. They were no longer 
perpetually fretted, and perpetually bottling up their 
temper. The blood circulated better ; the liver had its 
own way at last. Mrs. Brown got rid of her headaches. 
Her daughters—one of whom was recommended to the 
lifting cure, while the other had a pain in ber side—by 
degrees forgot the doctor. 

And there was no more trouble about the dinner. They 
got it themselves, and it was worth eating. But that 
neglected letter G stands for Mrs. Grundy, who all the 
time had been lying in wait for them ; and now she has 
them on trial. 

If they could receive her in a dingy parlour swept by 
a dirty Mary Ann or Bridget, and entertain her with 
complaints of the kitchen, she would unhesitatingly style 
them ladies ; but to usher her into a drawing-room swept 
by themselves—no matter how tasteful, how pure, how 
cheerful—she is doubtful. To keep a maid of some order, 
no matter how wretched, is the line of distinction 
between a lady and a woman—an insignia of rank, so to 
speak ! 


BALM. 
By ISABELLA GRANT MEREDITH. 


O sorrowful! What grieves my darling? 
Come, whisper, lest any one hears, 
Why the poor little heart is troubled, 
The violet eyes brimmed with tears. 


All the morning you played in the garden, 
But you hadn’t a bit jolly time? 

The butterflies wouldn’t be caught, dear ?— 
The bees were engrossd with the thyme ? 


The lily you filled at the fountain 
Wouldn’t perfume the water like wine ?— 
The sweet brier wounded your forehead 
When you crown’d it with sprays of the vine?— 


When you clamber’d the sunny south trellis, 
Where crimsoning peaches hung high, 

A cruel wasp flew out and stung you ?— 
And that is the reason you ery? 


*Twas too warm when you played in the sunshine, 
Too chill when you sat in the shade ?— 

Alas ! dear, your hour in the garden 
Was very like life, ’m afraid. 


¥or that isn’t always so jolly ! 
Dark hours on the sunny encroach ; 
Its butterflies lure, to elude us, 
And the bees—they’re a stinging reproach ! 


But, violet eyes, still cease your weeping, 
And poor little grieved heart grow calm ; 
There blossom in every one’s garden 
Beds of purple and odorous balm. 


The ache in the heart and the forehead, 
The thorn in the life and the side, 

Its virtues of grace and of healing 
Change to blessings if rightly applied. 


So, darling, Life’s shadows and sunshine 
It were wise not to worry about, 

For I know not a sunbeam meant for you, 
Will fail to one day find you out. 


. . ] 

Mr. C. Mercier has completed a portrait of Major-Genera 

the Hon. James Lindsay, which will be presented set etd 
Sarah Lindsay by the inhabitants of Wigan. ihe 
represented the borough of Wigan for nineteen year 
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THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


A WISH. 
By EDGAR FAWCETT. 


TTOW softly spring enfolds it 
In films of tender grass ; 

How lightly nod its violets, 

When warm-breathed breezes past ; 
How clear its tiny head-stone gleams, 

How clear and fair and still— 
How silent is my darling’s grave 

Out on the quiet hill! 


I would that I might always keep 
This spring-time round her tomb; 
That grasses might not lengthen there, 

That roses might not bloom ; 


That splendid summer might not come 
The flattered lands to fill, 

Nor clovers gird my darling’s grave, 
Out on the quiet hill ! 


But always I would have the skies 
Faint-blue, the sward faint-green, 
And vistas of white-blossomed boughs 

Along the orchard seen ; 
And pathos of the violets, 
And odours, vaguely borne, 
And spring to mourn my darling 
As only spring can mourn! 


S Che (Ol Grumble lo? 


(Being Occasional Letters to my Nephew, in Anticipation of 
his Marriage.) 
———— 
IX.—Or Burnt Toast and Muppy Correer. 


Y DEAR REGINALD,—I recently heard a very dis- 
tinguished philosopher remark that poor cooking 
occasions more misery and immorality than can be traced 
to any other single cause ; and he wondered and regretted 
that so few of the loveliest and most accomplished women 
of his acquaintance could direct with knowledge the 
operations of their kitchens. And, indeed, this is a very 
serious question. As society is now constituted, the day 
of vast co-operation not yet having dawned, the majority 
of women will be married and must manage the house- 
hold. Here, for instance, are my young friends, whom I 
think you know, Henry Squeezer and David Scrimp. 
They are fine fellows of twenty-six, and clerks upon 
moderate salaries. Now the young affections of Henry 
and David are not to be suffered to run to waste, and they 
are both of them engaged to the “‘ dearest girls.” 1 don’t 
suppose that Mr. Traddles had any satiric intention when 
he used that phrase, but I know a great many Squeezers 
and Scrimps who cannot marry merely because they are 
engaged to the dearest Dulcineas. 

But suppose that they disdain prudence as a mercenary 
and demoralising virtue, and insisting that men and 
women were clearly made for domestic happiness, 
will no longer resist their heavenly destiny, and so marry 
—then what? Letit be David Scrimp and little Lucy 
Cudler of whom we are speaking. The knot is easily tied ; 
but gentlemen upon small salaries cannot easily keep 
house except in some out-of-the-way suburb, the remoter 
the cheaper. So our young doves select a nest in—well, 
it is not necessary to particularise. 

Here, then, Mr. and Mrs. David Scrimp are esta- 
blished. They have asmall house, and necessarily a small 
household. In fact, Mrs. Scrimp, late Miss Lucy Cudler, 
and one maid-of-all-work, compose the entire domestic 
force. The functions of the latter at Dovesnest are cook- 
ing and washing and chamber-work. You can imagine 
her, perhaps, frying the beefsteak ; you can conceive the 
warm muddy liquor that is served for coffee in the morn- 
ing! For a time, perhaps, our doves are content to feed 
only upon the honeymoon. But that manna, although ex- 
quisite, is not sufliciently substantial for a stalwart young 
clerk who must be off every morning by eight o’clock. 
In the delicious early summer mornings, such as we are 
now enjoying, David Scrimp arises betimes and sniffs up 
the fragrant air and whistles with delight as he beholds 
from his window the lilacs, and with a nicely-whetted 
appetite descends eagerly to the breakfast-room. 

Presently Lucy appears, fresh as the dawn. But such 
a table-cloth, and such bread, and such an unsavory lump 
of meat, and such slop for drink! Two things are fright- 
fully evident ; first, a total ignorance of what a summer 
breakfast Should be, and, second, absolute incapacity of 
preparation. Mr, and Mrs. Scrimp may joke about it for 
a little while, but they cannot joke for a great while. 
All day long David is in the City hard at work. He re- 
turns at evening to his darling Lucy, his waxy potatoes, 
and _ his ee Spoiled food. Upon the horizon of 
Dovesnest the faintest possible cloud begins to show it- 
self, not as large as a man’s hand. David pleasantly 
suggests that light rolls are more agreeable than heavy 
bread, and that clear coffee is as cheap as thick coffee 
Lucy smiles, assents, and bites her lip. That is all. By- 
and-bye David declares that there must really be a 
change ; that there is horrible waste in a cooking that 
spoils the food, and that Dovesnest must be a rigidly 
economical household. Lucy drums a little upon the 
table. David looks at her, feels that he is a brute, rushes 
round the table to kiss her, and is off to town. Both are 


a little uncomfortable. That is all. 


Tam not going to trace the steps of the approaching 
fate of the Dovesnest, Reginald, because you know it, 
and I, although I have no Lucy, know it; and the whole 
world knows it, in a thousand, thousand homes. Lucy 
has always dressed prettily and danced gracefully, and 
enjoyed herself in her father’s house. David always 
protested that he could love nobody who was not a lady ; 
and it was his delight to see the neat toilettes of his be- 


loved. At boarding-school the diva has learned to talk | 


the French of Stratford-atte-Bowe, to paint flowers a 
little, to play the piano indifferently, and to dance well. 
She leaves school at eighteen and ‘goes into society ;” 
that is she makes morning calls and goes to evening 
parties. 


is married the following year and becomes mistress of 
Dovesnest. She has undertaken the most serious responsi- 
bilities, and she knows her duties so well that she must 
depend on the servant at small wages, who knows little 
more of cooking than her pretty young mistress, who 
knows nothing ; and away they go, spoiling food, health, 
temper, and, at last, domestic peace and happiness. 


Perhaps you think, my dear Reginald, that it is very 
unreasonable for people to allow burnt toast and muddy 
coffee to disturb their happiness. Very well, my boy ; 
try it, tryit. A pea in your shoe is certainly a very insig- 
nificant irritation. Surely your happiness does not de- 
pend upon a pea. Try walking round the park with it, 
and then let us compare notes. Burnt toast and muddy 
coffee are but signs. They penetrate every department, 
and taint everything in the household. That is to say, 
the ignorance of the dear little housekeeper, which cannot 
remedy them, is equally at fault in every detail of her 
new duties. Do you suppose that David Scrimp, book- 
keeper, could keep his place for a day if he knew no more 
of the duties he has undertaken in the office of Young, 
Hyson, and Co., than Miss Lucy Scrimp knows of those 
which she has undertaken upon joint account with David? 


“Ah!” you say; ‘‘then Mr. Bachelor really thinks 
that women onght to be satisfied with being cooks, and 
housemaids, and nurses! He also, with all his loud pro- 
testations of admiration and regard for the sex, wants 
them to be mere servants.” Now, my dear boy, before 
giving way to your impatience, tell me fairly, is it unjust 
or insulting to women to demand that they shall do well 
whatever they undertake to do ? 


Dear me! As I raise my eyes this moment and look from 
my window, I see the young ladies of Madame Veneer’s 
establishment, French day andsboarding school for young 
ladies, taking their daily walk. I see with delight that 
they have learned to carry themselves without awkward- 
ness. Their hands are evidently not superfluous. They 
move with grace and propriety. They are also neatly 
dressed in the fashion, and without extravagance. They 
they have a due share of accomplishments, I have no 
doubt ; and I don’t wonder the young fellow thinks him- 
self lucky who encounters Madame Veneer’s daily dress- 
parade. Madame is a sensible woman, and I hope and 
believe that her pupils have been taught a great many 
good and useful things. But, being a sensible woman, 
Madame knows that all the girls who graduate at her 
school cannot marry princes and dukes and rich men. 
They cannot all have housekeepers and butlers, while 
they themselves sit upon cushions and sew up a seam. 
They are girls who will marry men of average means. 
They will have homes of their own, and however clever 
they may be, however accomplished, to whatever art or 
pratnaitn or pursuit they may chose to devote themselves 
—and I claim for them the utmost liberty of choice— 
when they have those homes, they must superintend 
them. Has Madame Veneer, who ‘“ finishes” young 
ladies, finished them for that ? 

The cry of the day is, down with sour bread and muddy 


coffee! No more sole-leather steaks! Light bread for 
ever !~Yours sincerely, An OLp BAcHELoR. 


The next year, in the midst of these duties, she | 
1s engaged, and, continuing them all the more vigorously, | 


[June 4, 1870. 


AT SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


AVING in our number for February 
5, of this year, in an article 
entitled ‘‘Fancies about Fans,” 
treated the more amusing features 
of this once powerful little ladies’ 
baton, we may now refer any of 
our readers who wish to scan the 
anecdotal side of the subject to 
that article, and dash at once into 

our report of the very pretty and interesting exhibition of 

ladies’ fans that has been opened within the last few days 
at the South Kensington Museum, in connection with 
the Science and Art Department. ; 
The collection numbers no less than 418 articles, contri- 
buted by way of loan, with a view to assist the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education in the art instruction of 
women, and most certainly it is worthy of inspection by 
all ladies, constituting as it does an attempt to naturalise 
in this country, or rather to bring back to it, a manufac- 
ture in which the taste and skill of educated women may 
be abundantly and profitably employed. The fan, which 
in so many ages and climates has formed a recognised 
implement of feminine warfare, equally valuable for pur- 
poses of attack and defence, had been comparatively 
neglected in England during the second quarter of the 
present century, and it is probably due to the Spanish 
associations of the Empress of the French that it has of 
late years again become an important portion of a Parisian 
toilet. A fan in Paris is now a work of very high art, 
and good examples will command prices of 100/., and 
sometimes amounting to quadruple that sum. English 
ladies visiting France have long made it a custom 
to obtain there a handsome fan; and at least one 

Parisian eventailliste has opened an establishment in 

London. But, although the manufacture once flourished 

here, there are now no English fans or fanmakers ; and 

when the Science and Art Department commenced to 
offer prizes for designs for fans, there were no examples 

‘of finished excellence that could _be used for the instruc- 

tion of intending competitors. In order to supply this 

want, the Lords of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion have sought the aid of a committee of ladies ; and, 
with their potent help, have succeeded_in. bringing to- 
gether the present collection—French, Italian, Spanish, 
Dutch, Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and English. It 
appears that the department first offered prizes in com- 
petition for fans painted by the students in the female 
schools of art in 1868 and again in 1869. The fan-mount, 
to which in the first of these years the chief prize was 
awarded, is included in this exhibition, and forms one of 
the most attractive features, inasmuch as it testifies to 
the pains which are being taken by the Government to 
promote instruction in matters of practical utility, and 
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| the success which has been achieved by many of the pupils. 


By far the larger proportion of the exhibition, however, 
comprises examples of the most effective fans that could 
be brought together from various countries, and the 
spectator is enabled in viewing them to form an instructive 
idea of the progress which has been made in the manu- 
facture of that much-admired article, which Dr. Johnson 
describes as “an instrument used by ladies to move the 
air and cool themselves.” Fans made of feathers preceded 
the folding fan, which latter was an early invention of the 
Japanese, and wasafterwards adopted in China, which in 
the course of time came into general use in Portugal, 
Spain, and Italy. In the sixteenth century it found its way 
into France, and became an article of manufacture, on 
a considerable scale, in that country in the year 1753. 
During the same period it came into general use in 
England, the feather fan being the earliest used, and in 
the last half of the century a large trade in the article was 
established in this country. The pamphlet from which 
much of this information is derived tells us that the exhi- 
bition is an evidence of the kindness with which a great 
number of valuable and highly interesting fans have been 
lent by distinguished persons, and amongst them Her 
Majesty and the Empress of the French, the Prince of 
Wales, Princess Christian, and La Comtesse de Paris. 

In the art of manufacturing dress fans it seems to be 
admitted that France excels all other countries, though 
she cannot rival the cheap and remarkable quality of the 
Chinese fan, one prevailing beauty of which consists in 
the graceful and picturesque carving of the stick. Of 
these there are some excellent specimens in this collec- 
tion, and also several beautiful illustrations of the art as 
displayed by the Japanese, who still show extraordinary 
taste and skill in this branch of manufacture. Indeed it 
may not unfairly be stated that, notwithstanding the 
beauty to be seen in the form and designs in the French, 
Italian, and Spanish fans, the Chinese and Japanese are 


| in many respects best calculated to repay the curiosity of 


the visitor. The chief exhibitor of the Japanese fans is 
Mr. A. B. Mitford, who has not long returned from 
Japan, bringing with him a curious variety presented to 
him by the Tycoon. Conspicuous among those who have 
contributed the Chinese fans should be mentioned Lady 
Wyatt, Sir Hope Grant, and the Baroness Meyer de Roths- 
child, while the India Museum has furnished many interest- 
ing specimens of Indian fans, carved in sandal-wood and 
ivory, and assuming those graceful forms which are known 
to distinguish the more homely manufactures of the Far 
East. The fans lent by the Empress of the French are 
chiefly specimens of modern workmanship in that 
country ; but in close proximity to these is a very in- 
teresting example, supplied by M. de Thiac, of Paris. 
This fan is of carved and pierced ivory, and represents a 
design of ‘* The Interview between Alexander and Porus.” 
This fan belonged to the Queen Marie Antoinette, by 
whom it was given to the mother of Madame La Bruyére, 
who was, in 1789, the keeper of her Majesty’s laces, 
was bequeathed by Madame La Bruyere at her death 
to M. de Thiac. Amongst other fans of special historical 
interest are the following : One 1s described in a letter by 
Madame de Sévigné; the decorations of another are 
attributed to Lebrun, this was the gift from the Tycoon ; 
the stick of athird is said to have belonged to Madame de 
Pompadour, therefore it may have been used to rap the 
sreat wig of Louis the Fifteenth himself. It is described 
as ‘probably Italian,” of the early part of the 18th cen- 
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tury, and the mount consists of paper cut into an imita- 
tion lace of perfectly marvellous fineness, and decorated 
with medallions painted in water colour. 

The contributions made by Her Majesty consist chiefly 
of modern French and modern German specimens, but 
there are some which date as far back as the time of 
Louis XIV. To the one fan (or rather fan-mount) sent 
by the Prince of Wales, an exceptional interest attaches, 
from the fact that it displays a drawing on vellum by a 
modern Hungarian artist, representing, in an allegorical 
form, the return of the Prince of Wales from Russia, after 
the marriage of his sister-in-law, the Princess Dagmar, to 
the Czarewitch. 

The Empress of the French, who, as we have already 
seen, has taken a special interest in the collection, sends 
a capital selection, and her example has been most in- 
fluential in obtaining valuable contributions from other 
sources. M. du Sommerard, the director of the Musée 
de Cluny, who has been appointed Commissioner for the 
International Exhibition of 1871, has also given valuable 
assistance, and actually transmitted 154 of the total of 
180 fans obtained from Paris. 

Many of the fans are of considerable antiquity, some 
dating from the middle of the sixteenth century, but the 
period of Louis XIV. is, perhaps, best represented. 
‘There are some exquisite specimens of painting on ivory, 
by the famous Vernis Martin, the secret of which is sup- 
posed to have died with its inventor, and others of paint- 
ing on vellum or paper. The scenes represented are in- 
finitely diversified. One fan displays a court dinner of 
the time of Louis XIV.; others various pastoral or do- 
Mestic scenes ; others groups of flowers, with birds, 
fountains, or fruit. The legend of Europa seems to have 
been a favourite one with the artists. 

Among the examples of Vernis Martin is one exhibited 
by the Queen, and formerly the property of Marie An- 
toinette. Besides the painted mounts, many of the fans 
are conspicuous for the beauty of their sticks, which are 
usually formed of ivory, mother-of-pearl, or some choice 
wood, curiously carved and pierced. 

It would be impossible, in our limits, to enumerate 
even avery small part of the beauties of this excellent 
collection. Viewed as a whole or superficially, it pre- 
sents a considerable sameness, but nearly every fan is a 
gem of art, worthy of careful and minute inspection. The 
collection has been arranged by Mr. Samuel Redgrave, 
and will remain on view for about two months. A very 
complete descriptive catalogue is now ready, and a large 
paper edition of this catalogue, illustrated with wood en- 
cravings: is in preparation, and will be published in a few 
days. 
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= N the case of modern correspondence, 
Mr. Seton thinks it must be unani- 
mously admitted that, apart from 
other characteristics, the sex of a 
letter-writer may generally be in- 
ferred from the style. If the epistles 
of the ‘‘lords of creation ” are more 
preciseand succinctthan those of the 
gentlersex,therecan benodoubtbut 
they are quite eclipsed by the ladies in respect to graphic 
description and liveliness of touch. ‘ Penned without 
premeditation, the inspiration of the moment—racy, 
fluent, and natural; here gay and joyous, there serious 
and grave, full of the most alarming detail without being 
tedious ; genial and good-humoured, if not clever and 
witty, and overflowing with kindliness and affection— 
the really good letter, which is usually the production 
of a woman’s pen, is a positive sweetener of existence. 
A man, on the other hand, when compelled to indite an 
epistle without any special text, generally makes a very 
Sorry appearance.” 

About twenty years ago, according to Mr. Seton, 
an interesting collection of ‘‘ Letters of Royal and 
Illustrious Ladies of Great Britain” was published, at 
the suggestion of Sir Thomas Phillips, by Mary Ann 
Everett Wood. It contains no fewer than 442 epistles, of 
which nearly 400 belong to the sixteenth century. The 
earliest of the remainder is a letter addressed by Matilda 
of Scotland, Queen of Henry I., to Anselm, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, about the year 1103, and commences with 
these words: “To her piously remembered father and 
worthily reverenced lord, Anselm the Archbishop, 
Matilda, by the grace of God Queen of England, the 
least of the handmaidens of his holiness, wishes perpetual 
health in Christ.” 

Tn the seventeenth and cighteenth centuries postscripts 
Were, as now, by no means uncommon, particularly in 
the case of ladies’ letters, while the large, distinct, and 
elaborate signature of most of the writers forms rather a 
Striking contrast to the shabby and frequently illegible 
Subscriptions of the present day. Here is an example :— 


Susannah Countess of Eglinton to Andrew Fletcher of Salton, 
Lord Milton, and Lord Justice-Clerk. 
October 30th, 1729. 
. My dear Lord,—I have allmost broke my head with con- 
Jectors about the caus of your silence. Was I your mistress, 
Jealoucie had broke my heart! What is the matter with you? 
8 it business or love that hes ingross’d you so entirlie? Are 
you such an arand husban that you wont writte to anie 
Woman but your oun dear spous! I wont poote you out of 
ronceit with that prittie singular notion, but bege that you’l 
ove me for her sake ; remembr that I’m her cusin and your 
‘Umble servant. Adieu. This is my third letter without 
4nie answer— 
‘* There is no hate like love to hatred turned, 
Nor anie furie like a woman scorned.” 
To the honourable Lord Milton, 
at his house in Edinburgh. 


Among the best known of the distinguished letter- 
ie ‘liters of the gentler sex are Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
ague, Mrs. Godwin (Mary Wolstoncroft), Hannah More, 
ts. Tonna (“ Charlotte Elizabeth ” Browne), Jane and 
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Anna-Maria Porter, Mrs. Maclean (“L. E. L.”), Felicia 
Hemans, Mrs. Fletcher (better§ known as Miss Jewers- 
bury), Lady Eastlake (Elizabeth Rigby), Miss Mitford, 
Mrs. Bray, Mrs. Pardoe, and Lady Duff Gordon, por- 
traits of the second, third, sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, 
and eleventh of whom have appeared from time to time 
in our columns. The great charm of Lady Duff Gordon’s 
“* Letters from Egypt ” consists in a faithful reflection of 
her daily thoughts. ‘I regret,” she says, ‘that so 
many of my letters have been lost; but I can’t replace 
them. I tried, but it felt like committing forgery.” 

Mr. Seton once wrote to Eliza Cook, begging the 
favour of her autograph. She replied in the following 
note, in explanation of which we should remark that 
her handwriting is peculiarly ‘‘ perpendicular” in its 
character :— 


Ingress Abbey, Greenhithe, December 7, 1847. 
Sir, —I accede to your request with great pleasure, and am, 
yours, very truly, EL1za Cook. (Over. ) 
If ‘gentle readers” understand 
What human hearts are by the hand, 
Just look on this, and when you’ve done, 
Own mine’s a very ‘‘upright”’ one.—E. C. 


We have promised some notes on love-letters, and these 
we will borrow from Mr. Seton’s collection, as nearly as 
may be in his own words. 


LOVE-LETTERS, 


It appears to be an established rule that no courtship can 
be properly conducted without the intervention of love-letters, 
even where the parties concerned happen to live within a gun- 
shot of each other. This was amusingly illustrated a few 
years ago in the case of Samuel Dean and Ann Doree—the 
scene of courtship being Bethnal-green in the great metro- 
polis. The fair plaintiff lived in Wellington-row, and her 
faithless admirer in Pott-street—both residences being situated 
within the sdme postal district. Samuel usually spent five 
evenings in the week at the house of his prospective father-in- 
law ; and on Sundays the happy pair occupied the same pew 
in the Independent chapel of the district. Notwithstanding 
these favourable circumstances, a steady correspondence was 
kept up between the two ardent lovers; but, alas, Samuel’s 
promises proved to be “‘ piecrusts,” and his cold-hearted de- 
sertion resulted in a verdict of 75/. damages. 

Although in that cold and cautious portion of Her Majesty’s 
dominions called Scotland, actions for breach of promise are 
of comparatively rare occurrence, such cases do occasionally 
find their way into the court of session. 

Even the ‘‘love-letters of eminent persons” are not par- 
ticularly edifying, if at least we may judge from a volume 
published under that title in the year 1859, and edited by a 
gentleman bearing the historical name of Charles Martel. 
Most of his specimens exhibit that wearisome iteration by 
which amatory epistles are usually characterised. 

The style of the love-letters of the beginning of the eigh- 
teenth century may be gathered from the imaginary epistles 
in the novels and essays of that period—more particularly the 
Tatler and the Spectator. The latter of these also contains 
several of Steele’s actual letters to his future wife, Mary Scur- 
lock, the ‘‘ Antromache” of the Spectator, which have been 
well described as ‘‘ masterpieces of ardour and respect, of ten- 
der passion and honest feeling, of good sense and earnestness, 
as well as of playful sweetness.” 

Rousseau used to say that to write a good love-letter you 
ought to begin without knowing what you mean to say, and 
to finish without knowing what you have written. Probably 
a good many lovers act upon this principle ; and if their effusions 
are not always of a very high stamp, they are at least not 
quite so ridiculous as another well-known class of more 
laboured epistles, abounding in allusions to flowers and sun- 
shine, and for which, by the way, a writer in the Saturday 
Review has the audacity to say the ladies are chiefly respon- 
sible. 


While we cordially commend Mr. Seton’s volume of 
‘* Gossip” to such of our readers as care to follow the 
subject further, we cannot perhaps more fitly conclude 
these papers than by giving a suggestive little poem 
by Mr. Frederick Locker, first published so far back as 
1856 :— 

OLD LETTERS. 
Old letters ! wipe away the tear 
For vows and wishes vainly worded ; 
A pilgrim finds his journal here 
Since first his youthful loins were girded. 


Yes, here are wails from Clapham-grove ; 
How. could philosophy expect us 

To live with Dr. Wise, and love 
Rice pudding and the Greek Delectus. 


How strange to commune with the Dead ! 

Dead joys, dead loves—and wishes thwarted ; 
Here’s cruel proof of friendships fled ; 

And sad enough of friends departed. 


Yes, here’s the offer that I wrote 
In ’33 to Lucy Diver ; 

And here John Wylie’s begging note— 
He never paid me back a stiver. 


And here my feud with Major Spike, 
Our bet about the French invasion ; 
I must confess I acted like 
A donkey upon that occasion. 


Here’s news from Paternoster-row ; 
How mad I was when first I learnt it ! 
They would not take my Book, and now 
I'd give a trifle to have burnt it. 


A ghastly bill! ‘*TI disapprove :” 
And yet She help’d me to defray it ; 
What tokens of a mother’s love ! 
O bitter thought ! I can’t repay it. 


And here’s a score of notes at last, : 
With “‘love” and ‘‘dove,”’ and ‘‘sever” ‘“‘never”— 
Though hope, though passion may be past, 
Their perfume is as sweet as ever. 


A human heart should beat for two, 
Despite the taunt of single scorners ; 
And all the hearths 1 ever knew 
Had got a pair of chimney-corners. 


See here a double violet— 

Two locks of hair—a deal of scandal ; 
I'll burn what only leaves regret— 

Go, Betty, bring a lighted candle, 


LADY AMBERLEY ON THE CLAzMS OF 
WOMEN, 


AS briefly intimated in our last number, with which we were 

compelled to go to press befcre the address was con- 
cluded, a large audience, composed principally of ladies, 
gathered in the Stroud Subscription Rooins, late on the 
Wednesday night, to listen to a lecture on the claims of 
women, delivered in connexion with the Stroud Institute, by 
Lady Amberley, daughter-in-law of Lord Russell. Mr. J. E. 
Dorrington, one of the Conservative candidates for the 
borough, presided. Lady Amberley was accompanied on the 
platform by Lord Amberley, and was very enthusiastically 
received. Her lecture was written, and the reading of it 
occupied an hour and a half; yet her ladyship continued 
with unfaltering fluency to the end. 

She first begged the indulgence of her hearers in that she 
was wholly unaccustomed to public speaking, and then told 
them that the intensity of her convictions had caused her to 
come forward, saying to those who regarded such conduct as 
unwomanly that feeling without action was little better than 
a millstone hung about the neck. She admitted that logical 
argument had been comparatively powerless to induce men to 
recognise the equality of the sexes, and said that her appeal 
on women’s behalf would be rather to the feeling than to the 
intellect, expressing a hope that she might be able to do some- 
thing to hasten the time when woman should have full scope 
to employ all her faculties and energies, and when in the eyes 
of the law she would be equal with man. She pointed to 
their indifference as one chief reason for the present inferior 
position of women, and said that once aroused from that in- 
difference they would not be long in securing their just rights. 
She alluded to the men who spoke of fair angels being converted 
into political drudges, and quoted Theodore Hook in support 
of her contention. She drew a parallel between the argu- 
ments now used against giving political power to woman, and 
those advanced in ancient times against the giving it to 
mechanics and merchants, and, in more modern times, to the 
working men of the country ; and she then met the views of 
those who supposed that the granting to women of their duc 
rights would turn creatures gentle, loving, yielding into un- 
feminine monsters, saying that if there were grounds for their 
fears she should sympathise with such alarmists, but pointing 
to instances in which the opposite has been proved. She de- 
clared that those who talked and feared thus had not the least’ 
regard for the two million of the six millions of women over 
twenty years of age in Great Britain who were engaged ir 
independent industry, and had neither husbands, nor children, 
nor fortune. 

Lady Amberley then proceeded to point out the hardships 
imposed by law on married women in not protecting their 
property, and quoted, in illustration, from the Times of 
January, 1869, the case of Susannah Palmer, whose untiring 
industry on behalf of her children was made utterly worthless 
by the brutality of a drunken husband, through whom she 
was at last sent to gaol. It was added to the story told in 
our contemporary that the husband at last agreed to allow his 
wife 2s, 6d. a-week, and that during the time which had since 
elapsed she had received 5s. 

Her ladyship next quoted the testimony of a French writer 
as to the superiority of the women in the American States, 
where they filled offices closed against them in England, and 
she related the case of Miss Peachy at the University of 
Edinburgh last winter as a peculiar hardship. She averred 
that even if woman by the proposed changes lost some of her 
peculiarly feminine attributes she would gain others not less 
feminine ; what was possible in her nature would be what was 
true ; what was true need not be feared ; what was untrue 
would soon die out. She demanded, if idleness were ‘the 
crowning beauty of woman ; and, as inconsistent with such a 
notion, referred to the thousands of wemen working as servants 
in the kingdom. She put it that men were jealous of women 
in this matter, mentioning in proof the suggestion that women 
doctors should restrict themselves to pharmacy, a branch in 
which, as compared with other medical branches, the differ- 
ence of income was as between 100/. and 1,000U. 

Her ladyship then urged that one reason for the notion as to 
unsexing a woman was to be found in the degradation of work 
in coalmines and so forth, She avowed that the plain Eng- 
lish of the ordinary view was that rich women were to have 
no profession, save marriage, and asked men as to those with 
marriage in prospect what they were to do till the event oc- 
curred, quoting, in reference to such as were thus doomed to 
a life of mental and physical inactivity, Dr. Watts’ line as 
to the mischief Satan finds for idle hands to do. She de- 
manded whether the life of the Queen was devoid of the 
great interests of the political world, and whether the public 
ceremonies in which she was constantly the central figure 
and the cultivation of mind she had to bring to bear upon 
her duties had made her one whit the less a real woman, a 
loving mother, a sorrowing wife, a ready sympathiser with 
all the sorrows brought under her notice, Her Majesty had 
ever been held up as the model of an Englishwoman, 
and the beauty of her domestic life had not been in the least 
impaired by the responsibilities of her great public life. 
Lady Amberley urged that now physical force had yielded to 
mental power as the great influence in the world, woman was 
entitled to have the full benefit of the change. In proof of 
women’s political appreciation, she instanced the two or three 
thousand women who in Leicester claimed the municipal 
franchise directly they could obtain it. She urged that 
women would never become soldiers or sailors, blacksmiths 
or ironworkers, aud said that she wanted them to become 
doctors, preachers, clerks, sick nurses, poor law administra- 
tors, printers, reporters, shopkeepers, and so forth, 

In conclusion she named ten points as to the claims of 
women. She required, first, the restoration to girls of the 
privileges due to them under many educational endowments ; 
next, that equal privileges with boys should be afforded them 
for attaining the highest education; thirdly, that all pro- 
fessions should be opened to them; fourthly, that married 
women should no longer be debarred from the separate owner- 
ship of property ; fifthly, that a widow should be recognised 
by law as the only natural guardian of her children ; sixthly, 
that the franchise should be extended to women ; seventhly, 
that political and social interest and work should be open 
equally to them ; eighthly, that public opinion should sanction 
for women every occupation good and suited to their strength ; 
ninthly, that there should be no legal subordination in 
marriage ; and, tenthly, that the same wages should be given 
for the same work. 

At the close Lady Amberley, through the chairman, in- 
vited discussion of her lecture by the ladies or gentlemen. 
Mr. Richard Potter, chairman of the Grand Trunk Railway 
of Canada, and a well-known Conservative, thereupon nS 
a few remarks, expressing genuine admiration of Pt y 
Amberley’s lecture, and his agreement with most of aay 
points, and after a few remarks from Lord Amberley, 4 end 
cordial vote of thanks was passed to her ladyship, 
acknowledged by her, and the proceedings ended. 
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Royat [vaniAN OPERA, COVENT-GARDEN.—This (Saturday) Evening, 
orma. Monday, Jl Trovatore. Tuesday, Fra Diavolo. Wednes- 
day, Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Half-past Eight. 

DRURY-LANE.—This (Saturday) Evening, Le Nozze di Figaro. Monday, 
Il Barbiere di Siviglia. Tuesday, Dinorah. Thursday, Roberto il 
Diavolo. Half-past Eight. 

HAYMARKET.—No Song No Supper—(At Eight) Barwise’s Book—A Regular 
Fix—A Kiss in the Dark. Seven. 

apeprats Nor 1 Round the Corner—(Half-past Seven) Free Labour. 

even. 

Lycrua.—His Own Rival—(Eight) Breaking the Spell—(Half-past 
Eight) Little Faust. Half-past Seven. 

Princess’s.—French Plays. Eight. 

Gaiety.—First Night-(At a Quarter to Nine) Princess of Trebizonde. 
Seven. 

New QueEEn’s.—My Wife’s Dentist—(At a Quarter-past Eight) ’Twixt Axe 
and Crown. Seven. 

Otymvric.—Music hath Charms—(Eight) Mary Warner—The ’Varsity Boat 
Race. Seven. 

Sr. James’s.—Frou-Frou—La Belle Sauvage. 

STRAND.—Loving Hearts—Kenilworth. Half-past Seven. 

Prince oF WaLrs’s.—Dearest. Mamma—(At Eight) M.P.—Quite by 
Accident. Half-past Seven. 

Grope.—The Artful Dodge—(Eight) The Porter’s Knot—(Half-past Nine) 
Robert Macaire. Half-past Seven. 

Horzorn.—Married Daughters and Young Husbands—(At a Quarter past 
Eight) Behind the Curtain. Seven. 

CHARING-cRoss. —Illusions—(At Nine) The Gentleman in Black—(At Half- 
past Ten) Captain Smith. Half-past Seven. = 

VauprvitLeE.—For Love or Money—(At Half-past Nine) Don Carlos. 
Half-past Seven. 

New NationaL STANDARD.—Peep-o’-Day—Great City. Seven. 

CrystaL PALACE.—Miscellaneous Entertainments. Open at Ten. 

Sr. JAMES’s Hau, Prccapr Ly.—Christy Minstrels. Every Evening at 
Fight. Wednesdays and Saturdays, Three and Bight. 

EcyprraN Hat, Piccapitity.—Mr. W. 8. Woodin at Home. Every Evyen- 
ing (except Saturdays) at Eight. Saturday Mornings at Three. 
Potyrecnnic.—Miscellancons Entertainment. Open from Twelve till 

Five, and from Seven till Ten. 
Mapamu Tussaup’s.—Waxwork Exhibition. Dieven till Ten. 
Seen 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Sunpay.—Whit Sunday. 
Monday.—First Quarter moon 11.16 P.M. 
Tuesday.—Sun rises 3.47 A.M. 
. Wednesday.—Sun sets 8.11 P.M. 
» 9 Thursday.—Length of day 16h. 25m. 
. Friday.—St. Margaret of Scotland. 
. Saturday.—St. Barnabas. 


Half-past Seven. 
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Tre La vy’s Own Paper is published by E. Marlborough and Co. 4, Ave 
Maria-lant , E.C. It may also|be obtained at the Railway Stations, and of the 
Newsagemi s throughout the United'Kingdom. In the event of any diffi- 
culty, copivs will be sent direct from the office, 97, Fleet-street ; single 
copies, post free, for 4d. ; three copies for 11d. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

[The Post-office authorities having announced their intention to reduce 
in the autumn the Postage of Papers to 3d., the Proprietor of THe Lapy’s 
Own Paper is determined at once to give the Subscribers the benefit of the 
reduction. ] 


One Year (post free) ....cecceceverereees 158, Od. 
Half a Year =? Pporpoer cee 7s. 8d. 
Quarter of a Year a “es 8s. 10d. 


Advertisements, and Communications intended for thé Editor, should ve 
sent to the Office, 97, Fleet-street, E.C. 


AGENT FOR FRENCH AND CONTINENTAL ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Mr. Kinnear, 96, Rue de Lafayette, Paris. 


* * We would here remind our readers that we shall 
be happy to forward specimen copies free to any ladies 
they may think likely to become subscribers, if they will 
forward to us their names, with one stamp to defray the 
postage of each copy. Small bills will also be sent, in any 
numbers, where they can be used to advantage. 


APPRECIATION.—Cross your shawl in front, fichu style, and 
loop in the back and/shoulders. 

M. ©.—We received the little poems, but they are scarcely up 
to our publication mark. 

S. C. M.—The translations you mention are interesting enough 
in their way, but are scarcely suitable for our columns, 
We will return the MSS. if you wish it. 

Miss T. (STRATFORD).—A lady who has had considerable 
experience in getting up such articles recommends ‘‘that the 
collars be washed, blued, and dried ; then take two large 
tablespoonfuls of ordinary starch, and blend in cold water 
till there is about a breakfast-cupful on it ; dip your collars 
through it without going to the sediment; wring dry, 
and lay them in a clean towel for two or three hours ; then 
draw them, and 
glazed.” Those who use the starch hot, find it an 
advantage to dip once or twice a wax candle into 
it. This gives the glaze you seem to wish, and 
causes the iron to run over the surface more easily. For 
full instructions on getting up lace see articles in back 
volumes. 

A.M. (Watworrn).—There are two such establishments 
in London, but probably the Home for Gentlewomen, in 
Hinde-street, would best suit you. Write to the secretary, 
or again to us, if you wish for further information. 

Harrie M. F.—Your black Irish poplin for mourning should 
have a gored skirt, and a basque with flowing sleeves. 
Trim with a three-inch fold of the same, edged with a pip- 
ing of English crape. 

Cara V.—Trim your alpaca with a darker shade of the same 
colour.—To make your hands white and soft put cam- 
phorated glycerine on them at night, and sleep in very loose 
kid gloves. 

- D.—Yes, many ladies of fifty wear chatelaine braids, and 
curl, puff, or friz their front-hair. Three puffs, one above 
the other, and beside the temple, are especially pretty in 
_ very grey hair, 

iia Marriep.—Modistes use from sixteen to twenty 
Ab for a suit with two skirts flounced and a basque or 
Pat ot.—White organdy, or fine Swiss muslin, with a 
yellow tinge, rather than blue, make pretty dresses to be 

worn over black silk skirts.—Hamburg embroidery is 

* sane! in patterns like fine needlework. 
etre FEE 1s a French word, pronounced as if spelled 
wide Black nae accent on the second syllable.—Twist a 

gros grain ribbon round the crown of your hat, 


and put a bunch of blue daisi : : 
ends of the ribbon band behind at the side. The fringed 


One Cxchnage, 


[For regulations, &c., see our Number for May 28,] 


I wit give, a week after publication, several of the monthly 
magazines, in exchange for numbers of the Art Journal. Not 


iron, and they will be stiff and | 


perficniay to their being recent parts, but must be clean.— 
INA. 

I Am in want of songs, ‘‘ Sing, Birdie, Sing,” and ‘‘ Fading 
Away,” and piece, ‘‘ Alice” (by Ascher). Will give two pieces 
for either of them.—ADELAIDE. 

I HAVF many thousands of used Id., 2d., and 3d. stamps, 
for which I would take crests and monograms in exchange ; 
also foreign stamps to exchange for others.—L. H. W. 

I wisH to obtain a good group of skeleton leaves, suitable 
for table ornament. State wants.—Nora. 

I Am willing to give alarge quantity of popular music, nearly 
new and quite as good, fora pair of thick crimson window 
curtains, whether faded or otherwise.— YouNG HovusEKEEPER. 


We have forwarded letters to ‘‘Singing Girl” and ‘‘ Philo- 
mel.” 


SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1870. 


MYVHE revelations of the extraordinary escapades 

of the two young men taken by the police, on 
leaving the Strand Theatre, a month ago, dressed in 
women’s clothes, came to an end on Monday, when 
the prisoners, Boulton and Park, were committed for 
trial at the Central Criminal Court, bail being re- 
fused. The existence of such ascandal is a social mis- 
fortune, and the details that have been published in 
many of the daily and weekly papers have been of the 
most disgusting kind. They should, indeed, never 
have been allowed to reach the public at all, and most 
certainly not to find their way through the agency of 
the press to tens of thousands of happy, innocent, 
English homes. Next week, the trial will commence 
at the Old Bailey, and though it will doubtless be 
argued in defence of at least some of those im- 
plicated, that their acts began and ended in 
mere folly, it is a folly that verges so nearly on 
criminality that we think, with the Z%mes, it ought 
not to escape the severest reprobation, even if there 
were no punishment provided for it, It must be 
clearly enforced that in future sham women will not 
be allowed to parade their effeminancy under any pre- 
tence. The law is supposed to have a weapon in its 
armoury against such an abuse; and if this prove to 
have been blunted by time, it may be re-sharpened by 
the Legislature. Men in chignons leering at other 
men from a brougham are bad enough, but the outrage 
is more intolerable when they presume to go to places 
of public entertainment like a theatre, frequented by 
ladies, and are enabled by their disguise to enter 
rooms reserved for women. We find it was the 
practice of several members of this epicene college to 
appear in public dressed with such care and success 
that it was almost impossible to recognise their sex. 
Should any one of them intrude himself among decent 
people again, it would be pardonable for any gentleman 
present to take the law into his own bands, and inflict 
on the offender a suitable castigation at once. 


The Duke of Edinburgh, who started for the hunting- 
ground on the Bopatalawa Plains on the 16th of 
April, seems to have enjoyed some capital sport, and 
to be in excellent health, though these are not our 
reasons for referring to his royal hignness here. On 
the evening following his return from the sports, how- 
ever, the Duke held a reception at the Pavilion in 
Kandy for the ladies of native chiefs. Such an assem- 
blage has been held but once within the memory of 
the present generation, and only twice during the 
British rule. The occasion was regarded by the 
Kandian chiefs and their families as one of surpassing 
interest. The attendance was, however, limited to 
about thirty. The number of distinguished Kandian 
families has of late years greatly decreased, while 
many live in too remote districts to enable them to 
undertake the journey. Among those present were 
the daughters and grandchildren of ladies of the Court 
when Rajah Singha ruled Ceylon with cruel sway, 
and most of those present must have been impressed 
with the strength of a power based upon a rule of 
strict justice, which enabled the son of the sovereign 
to go forth unguarded by military and stand alone in 
simple attire, looking down on the spot where sixty 
years ago their own tyrant stained the ground 
with the blood of innocent mothers and children. 
The dress of the Kandian ladies of the highest 
classes is simple, though rich in the extreme. A 
few diamonds and pearls artistically garlanded 
among their rich raven locks, gathered with native 
flowers into a “condee,’ or oriental chignon, 
behind, a jacket of snowy whiteness, redolent of many 
plaits, with full-gathered sleeves and ample collars, and 
a skirt or cloth of surpassing richness, mostly of silk, 
worked or inlaid with gold tissue or thread, with a 
profusion of bracelets, rings, and necklaces, pendent as 
low as the waist, make up an attire which, if not 
graceful in European eyes, is certainly rich in the ex- 
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treme. Some of these Oriental damsels were of classical 
beauty, walking with the true Grecian bend, and as 
they sat in a semicircle on one side of the bril- 
liantly lighted audience-hall, their fine Oriental faces 
and elegantly formed limbs gave the idea of a 
group from the Nineveh marbles resuscitated, so 
calmly did they sit, so gracefully did they 
hold themselves. At ten o’clock the Prince led in 
Lady Robinson, followed by the Governor and their 
respective suites, and, taking his place at one end of 
the hall, the Kandian ladies, one by one, walked past 
the Royal group, introduced as they bowed by Mr. 
Russell, the agent of the province. When the formal 
reception had terminated, his royal highness walked 
round the room, conversing, through an interpreter, 
with many of the Kandian beauties, a privilege which 
they and.their parents appeared to regard with great 
appreciation. Music and refreshments helped to pass 
away the evening, and the Kandian chiefs and their 
families left much gratified with the opportunity they 
had had of meeting a member of the Royal Family of 
Great Britain. 


Ladies in London whose duties or inclinations take 
them much from home, will be thankful to learn that 
at last, after many broken promises, the hired carriages 
of the city are in a fair way to become all that the 
public can reasonably demand, A company has been 
formed, under the name of the London Depdt Carriage 
Company (Limited), for the purpose of providing 
conveyances which, with a due regard to economy, 
shall combine the comfort and style of a private car- 
riage with the ready accessibility of a street cab. The 
company has now been three weeks in actual operation, 
and has at present two depdts, one at 155, Regent- 
street (opposite Beak-street), the other at 48a, 
Mount-street, Grosvenor-square.. At these depdts 
horses and carriages stand prepared for immediate 
work, not exposed, like cabs and cabhorses, to 
the inclemency of the weather, but ready to be 
turned out at a moment’s notice. Although the 
carriages are of various kinds, we will confine our 
description to the one-horse brougham. The broughams 
have been built expressly for the company, at a cost of 
about 1007. each. They have roomy front seats, are 
painted dark blue, lined with blue cloth, and fitted 
with spring silk blinds; in a word, they precisely re- 
semble ordinary private carriages. They are horsed 
by fine animals in good condition, and driven by men 
in a plain dark \blue livery. The drivers are all men 
of good character, and are not allowed to receive fees 
from hirers. Such a conveyance, thus appointed, can 
be instantly obtained from either depot at a charge of 
one shilling for a single mile (taken from the depot), 
and of ninepence for each successive mile or part of a 
mile. If taken by time, the charge is half-a-crown an 
hour before 10 p.m. and three and sixpence afterwards. 
For the day of ten hours the charge is one guinea ; 
and for the week of seven days six guineas. When 
hired by the mile or hour, an additional sixpence is 
charged for each person in excess of two; and when a 
carriage is discharged at a point more than four miles 
distant from Charing-cross, return mileage at the rate 
of ninepence a-mile will be demanded. The ad- 
vantage of being able to obtain a well-appointed 
brougham for a journey from point to point, at about 
the price now paid for a Hansom cab, needs no 
illustration to render it manifest to any capacity ; still 
it is worth while to add that the carriages of the com- 
pany do not come under the operation of the Hackney 
Carriage Act. The managers will therefore refuse to 
convey dirty or infected persons, and the carriages will 
be free to enter the parks and other places from which 
cabs are excluded. 


It seems as if we were threatened with a strike of 
domestic servants. At all events, it would seem from 
a paragraph in the Pall Mall Gazette that there is an 
organisation which appears to point to that end. A 
correspondent writes to that journal to say that a 
short time since his cook and housemaid demanded 
and obtained an advance of 1/. a-year in their wages 
a month after applied for a further increase, which 
was refused, and then they left. A new cook and 
housemaid were procured, and had not been in the 
house a week when two letters came addressed to 
“The Cook at »’ *To the Housemaid at ——.” 
They were in foreign letter paper envelopes and un- 
paid, so there was 2d. to pay on each. Each contained 
the following circular :— 


Perhaps you will be vexed at first when you receive this 
letter because you have had to pay for it, but if you take the 
advice it contains it will be the cheapest twopence that you 
have ever spent. Iam aservant like yourself, and if I had 
not taken my own part, like you, I should have remained 
oppressed until this day. Now, my advice is this—try and 
do your duty to your employers to your very utmost. Never 
fear, whatever comes of it, to speak the truth ; then you will 
feel, what I assure you I feel, that you are worth more than 
double, and if I was you have it I would. If one place does 
not give it you for asking, another will. Begin with 27. or 32. 
a:year more and go on asking and increasing till you have 
doubled. Iam now an old servant. I am thirty-five, yet 
get my 30/. a-year easily, and I am quite sure that if servants 
would ask more they would be more thought of. Masters 
and mistresses can well afford to give double what they are 
now giving, and why should they not give it? We are wear- 
ing our very lives away in their service. Ask at once to be 
raised, and. if it is refused, give notice, and you will be sure, 
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(ee a a oe | ahs ee Ea oe you hold out, to get it in the next situation. Have courage, 
and take my advice, and take my word for it some day you will 
thank me heartily for giving it. Try what you can to get all 
other servants you know to do the same. 


The ceremony of taking the white veil, or in other 
words of advancing a postulant to the novitiate, was 
performed last week at the Roman Catholic Church of 
St. John of Jerusalem, Great Ormond-street. The 
postulant was a Miss Gallaher, and the Order into 
which she desired to be received is that of Our Lady 
of Mercy. The ceremony caused a good deal of in- 
terest, and attracted a large crowd. At three 
o'clock a procession entered the church as the 
choir sang a hymn to the Virgin (O Gloriosa 
Virginum). A sister robed in white, bearing aloft a 
tall cross, led the procession; she was followed by 
the postulants, novices, the professed belonging to 
the Order, and lastly came Miss Gallaher, between the 
Superiovess and her assistant. The young lady was 
dressed in bridal costume, and after the entire party of 
processionists had made their genuflexions before the 
altar, she assumed a kneeling position in the centre. 
Bishop Morris, the celebrant, then commenced the 
service. After the first prayer he blessed a wax 
candle and laid it on the altar, put incense into the 
thurible and blessed it, sprinkled the candle with holy 
water and incensed it, and presented it lighted to the 
postulant, with the explanation that it was an em- 
blem of the inward light which was to dispel 
the darkness of ignorance and error. Monsignore 
Capel then delivered an address from the 
altar steps, the postulant the while being seated 
in the middle of the choir holding the lighted 
candle in her hand. He dwelt upon the pub- 
licity of the act; upon the willingness of the postu- 
lant to give up ‘all she possessed, or might hereafter 
possess, for the Church to which she was attached ; 
and upon the liberty she would enjoy during the two 
probationary years upon which she was entering, to 
return again to her home if she so desired. At the 
conclusion the postulant was conducted by the 


Superioress and assistant to the Bishop, who 
interrogated her. Then, after a sentence or 
two from the celebrant, the postulant retired 
to put off her secular dress. By-and-bye she 


appeared, now a novice, wearing the habit (without a 
cincture), the guimp, and a veil, and the choir 
singing as an antiphon, “ Who is she that cometh up 
from the desert, flowing with delights, leaning upon 
her beloved? Thou art all fair, my beloved, 
meek and beautiful. Come, my spouse, from Libanus, 
come from Libanus; come, thou shalt be crowned.” 
The lighted candle was taken from her, and the Bishop 
gave her the white veil, which she handed to the 
Superioress, who placed it upon her head. She was 
next invested with the cloak of the church in like 
manner, At length she was embraced by the Supe- 
rioress and the sisters, and retired with the procession, 
to be known for the future as Sister Mary Clare. 


NEW BOOKS FOR THE LADY’S LIBRARY. 


Clarke’s (M.) Long Odds, a Novel, 8vo, 6s., cloth. 

Fischart’s German Stories, with Vocabulary, 12mo, 1s. 6d., cloth, sewed, 

Gaskell’s (Mrs.) Sylvia’s Loy ers, new edition, 12mo, 2s. 6d., cloth. 

Gore’s (Leslie) Annie Jennings, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 
ancock’s Children of Rose Lynn, 18mo, 2s., cloth. 

Kavanagh (Julia) Silvia, 3 vols., crown 8yo, 31s. 6d., cloth. 

Tights and Shadows, or Double Acrostics, 1gmo, 1s. ’6d., cloth. limp. 
Lytton’s (Lady) ) The Household Fairy, crown S8vo, 5s., cloth. 
acrae’s Americans at Home, 2 vols., crown Svo, 16s., cloth. 

Smythie’s (Mrs. G.) Acquitted, 3 yols., crown 8vo, 81s. 6d., cloth, 


Beebo Hlusic. 


SONGS, ETC. 
Ballad. Wordi and Music by Jane Mayo. 
(Lamborn, Cock, and Co.) 
‘‘ Where shall I take my Bride? > Words by H. B. Farnie. 
Music by Hervé. (Metzler and Co.) 
“¢ Breaking the Spell.” Comic Opera. Written by H. B. 
Famie. Composed by Offenbach. (Metzler.) 


Maccre.—Despite its blemishes, there is a freshness and 
Sparkle about this unpretentious but characteristic little 
ballad that should gain for it speedy admittance into 
Many a young lady’s portfolio. We can commend it to 
all who prefer simplicity and tenderness combined with 
genial humour, to unmeaning show-passages and laboured 
Variations. 

Wuere Suatt I Take My Bripe?—This is Siebel’s 
Popular song in Little Faust, which, in its comic banter, 
as rendered nightly at the Lyceum Theatre by M. 

arius, has proved so intensely amusing to the number- 
ess admirers of Hervé’s opera-bouffe. In placing the 
Song thus within the easy reach of the public, Messrs. 

etzler doubtless reckoned, and with reason, on intro- 

Ucing it to a still larger : audience. 

REAKING THE SPELL is one of those marvels of cheap- 
Ness that we should look in vain for any other period in 
the history of music publishing to supply. Here we have a 
omic opera, for stage or drawing-room, bearing on its 

itle-page suchnames as Offenbach and|Farnie - the libretto, 
Stage directions, and music complete, the whole clearly 
Printed on good paper and in a convenient form, for 1s,! 


* Maggie.” 


DANCE MUSIC. 
The Ligonier’s Valse.” By Edward Pitchell. Illus- 
1, trated. (Keith, Prowse and Co.) 
is th Composer of this melodious and really effective waltz 
it 2° Dandmaster of the 7th Dragoon Guards, to whom 
is dedicated, and one of whom figures in glowing 
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colours on the title-page. The music is spirited, fairly 
original, and not too difficult: recommendations that 
should secure it patrons beyond the gallant company for 
whom it was composed. 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

‘*Rossini’s Stabat Mater.” ‘Paraphrase for the Piano- 
forte. By Sydney Smith. (Ashdown and Parry.) 
‘Robert le Diable.” Fantaisie Dramatique. Par Sydney 
Smith. (Ashdown and Parry.) 

“Fairy Realms.” Grand Waltz. By Sydney Smith. 
(Ashdown and Parry. ) 

THREE pieces from the pen of a musician who, though 
possessing special musical gifts and aptness for rapid ex- 
pression, never gives to the public that which costs him 
nothing. We could name at least one other popular 
composer who, having made a fortunate hit, continues to 
issue publications that are so identical in treatment, that, 
given the subject, the critic can tell almost to a bar, be- 
fore he looks at each professedly new piece, what he will 
find in it. With Mr. Sydney Smith the case is very dif- 
ferent. He rarely touches a subject without bringing to 
it freshness of thought and painstaking manipulation, 
the three studies heading this notice being admirable ex- 
amples. They are all within the reach of the most ordi- 
nary performers, and for exercises in schools, no less than 
recreatious for the drawing-room, will be most acceptable. 


Mauste any wy the Draiwa, 


ADE LPHI THE. THEATRE. 


STRIKES and the horrors of the “‘rattening” system are 
in the main the materials of the new play, of which 
rumour had led the public to expect so much, by Mr. 
Charles Reade, entitled Free Labour, which was produced 
at this theatre on Saturday evening. The story, founded 
upon the novel by the same author called “Put Yourself 
in his Place,” illustrates the career of Henry Little, a 
young mechanic, by birth a gentleman, whose talents are 
so various that besides being a fertile inventor he com- 
bines the accomplishments “of blacksmith, engineer, and 
sculptor. This surprising versatility prov okes the enmity 
of the band of conspirators known as the “ Union,” who, 
finding that he will not, in compliance with their com- 
mands, devote himself to one branch of industry, doom 
him to destruction. Through their machinations not only 
is he discharged from his employment i in the Hillsborough 
Ironworks, but his house is blown up with gunpow der, 
and he goes about with his life in his hand, as the saying is. 
His foes are many, the most truculent among them being 
a young artistocrat who bribes the conspirators to murder 
him ; but his well-wishers are not a few, and, sad as his 
fate i is, he has the fortune to be loved simultaneously by 
two deservi ring women—the one a lady, the othera “‘ young 
person,” daughter of a yeoman. Finding England dan- 
gerous, he emigrates to America. He returns a vich man, 
and, taking his proper position in society, weds the lady, 
between whom and his malicious rival a sham marriage 
has just been celebrated. So, to make a long story short, 
the play ends. The incidents of this didactic drama, 
though verified in some respects, as the author reminds 
us, by Parliamentary blue-books, are not of a nature to 
afford much entertainment. 


CHARING-CROSS THEATRE. 


At this elegant little house an operetta or musical 
legend entitled The Gentleman in Black has been produced 
with success. The story and dialogue by Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert is exceedingly clever, and the music by Mr. 
Frederic Clay may be classed among his happiest efforts. 
The literary and musical partnership which brought for- 
ward the exceedingly striking little operetta Ages Ayo, 
now nightly delighting audiences at the Gallery of 
Illustration, has been again productive of a work in which 
wit, humour, original melody, scholarlike harmony, and 
clever instrumentation have been joined together with the 
most successful result. The incidents of the plot are 
perfectly new, and the piece is well put upon the stage, 
the dresses and appearance of the chief characters being 
very comical and attractive. 


MUSICAL, LITERARY, % ART JOTTINGS. 


Mr. Surrey Brooks is named as the editor of Punch, in 
succession to the late Mr. Mark Lemon. 


Miss Henrietta Hodson has taken a lease of the New 
Royalty Theatre, vacated by Miss Olliver. 

A new drama, entitled ‘‘The Wife’s Tragedy,” has been 
written by Mrs. Edward Thomas, for Miss Edith Heraud. 

A new room for ladies and an enlarged and much-improved 
refreshment-room are among recent additions to the Strand 
Theatre. 

We understand that Miss Glynn is about to proceed to 
Australia, where engagements of a very advantageous cha- 
racter have been made in her interest. 


Lydia Thompson and Miss Henderson have been fined at 
Chicago 200 dollars each (40/.) for their assault on Mr. Story, 
the editor of the Chicago Times. 


Professor Sheldon Amos is preparing a treatise on the various 
questions affecting the social and political position of women, 
which are now everywhere so actively discussed. 

Recitals in costume are continuing to make way in the 
public favour, and Miss Bouverie (Mrs. Francis Drake) is now 
appearing on alternate afternoons, at St. George’s Hall, as 
Katharine in Henry VIII, and Rosalind i in As You Like It. 

Tbe numerous friends cf the late lamented Mr. Mark 
Lemon will be glad to learn, for the sake of his wife and 
family, that he insured his life a little more than a year ago 
for 5,000. 


Messrs. Appleton, the well-known New York publishers, 
are said to have desired to enter into an arrangement with the 
Anglo-American Telegraph Company for telegraphing the 
whole of ‘‘Lothair” to New York in forty-eight hours, 
evidently convinced that the ten days’ start which would thus 
be obtained over other American publishers would amply 
repay the cost of the experiment. The only reason why the 
plan was not carried out was that the directors of the Asso- 
ciated Cable Companies considered that, having at the present 
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moment only two cables at their disposal (the 1866 cable being 
under repair), the transmission of the contents of a three- 
volume novel might interfere with the regular business, 


another new comic paper is to be started in Dublin, under 
the title of Blarney. The frontispiece will represent the people 
who are determined to kiss the famous stone built into 
Blarney Castle. e 

Several new pictures, including ‘* Christian Martyrs in the 
Reign of Diocletian,” have been added to the collection of 
works by M. G. Doré which has existed for some months in 
New Bond-street. 


There were several noteworthy features in Mr. Austin’s 
concert given last week in St. James’s Hall, and chief among 
which may be placed the return of Mr. Sims Reeves to Lon- 
don, after a short absence in Italy. 


The Prince Regnant of the island of Java is a self-taught 
artist. He has recently completed an immense picture repre- 
senting a bull defending his consort from the attacks of a 
tiger. His highness has sent his work to “his brother” Na- 
poleon III. , Emperor of the French, 


The death is announced at Florence, of the Marchesa 
Fiorenzi Waddington. She wasa philosopher, and the cor- 
respondent of most of the eminent men of the day ; and she 
was preparing for the press her correspondence with King 
Louis of Bavaria. 


A sensational spectacle, called the Lion of Nubia; or, the 
HTunters of the Nile, is in active preparation at the Old 
Bowery Theatre, New York, and will shortly be produced at 
that establishment in grand style. A Miss Minnie Wells, 
called the Lion Enchantress, has been secured to enter a den 
of performing lions. 

It is rumoured that the University of Oxford has the in- 
tention of creating honorary musical degrees, and that Sir 
Michael Costa, Mr. John Goss, and Mr. Arthur Sullivan are 
to be the first recipients of these new honours. Such honours 
would be dearly prized, and would give a much needed im- 
pulse to the production of English music. 

We have missed Mr. and Mrs. Howard Paul from London 
far too long, and are glad to find there is some prospect of 
their return. They have had a most successful tour in 
America, especially in New England, Boston, and Portland, 
and it is expected they will reach England about the middle 
of this month. 


Mr. Hotten announces a new book of humour for summer 
reading. The title is ‘‘The Innocents Abroad,” and the 
author is Mark Twain, who wrote that very quaint story of 
‘“*The Celebrated Jumping Frog.” Mr. E. P. Hingston gives, 
in an introduction, the remembrances of Mr. Mark Twain. 


A contemporary says that Mrs. John Wood, of the St. 
James’s Theatre, has received from some anonymous admirer 
a broach of diamonds and emeralds, valued at 7007. The 
anonymity of the sender was perfectly preserved ; no name, 
no card accompanied the present, simply on a sheet of note 
paper, “ To La Belle Sauvage.” 

We have glowing—indeed exuberant—accounts of the 
success of the English young lady who is known in the 
Milanese musical world as Signora Elisa Savelli. The Rivista 
Melodramatica of the Lombard capital devotes an article to 
her, in which the epithets ‘‘beautiful and vibrating soprano,” 

“charming protagonist,” ‘‘sympathetic goddess,”’ ‘unrivalled 
actress,” ‘‘ great phenomenon,” and ‘‘delicious artist ’’ occur. 

The statue of Lord Palmerston, which has been erected in 
the north transept of Westminster Abbey, was on Tuesday 
unveiled in the presence of Lord and Lady Shaftesbury, Lord 
Granville, Sir George Grey, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. and Mrs. 
William Cowper-Temple, Mr. andj Mrs. Hi ppisley,® Mr. 
Arthur Kinnaird, and the Dean of Westminster. The monu- 
ment stands immediately above Lord Palmerston’s grave, and 
faces Canning’s monument. The figure, which has been 
executed by Mr. Jackson, represents Lord Palmerston in the 
robes of the Garter, and as standing in a meditative attitude. 


The beautiful ebony cabinet and other costly effects of the 
late Countess de la Warr, removed from Knole-park, Seven- 
oaks, were disposed of a few days ago by Mr. Eiloart at the 
Auction Gallery, 21, Old Bond-street. The following were 
the more valuable objects : A 2ft., 2in. fine old lac Japan 
cabinet, painted with birds, figures, and insects, fitted with 
drawers, and enclosed by panelled doors, with chase metal 
mounts, marble top, &c., and the companion cabinet with 
fall-down front—122 guineas ; a magnificent 5ft. 9in. ebony 
cabinet, with shaped front, fitted with three drawers, enclosed 
by doors, with old lac Japan panels, mounted with richly 
chased and gilt figures, and having a jasper slab on its top, in 
the Louis XIV. style—1,420 guineas (Dnrlacher). 

If we except Miss Neilson’s striking performance of Julia in 
The Hunchback, given for her benefit, her appearances this 
season have been exclusively made in prose dramasof adomestic 
kind. Those therefore who have followed her career with 
interest will have to revert to her early essays in tragedy, and 
to her fresh and poetical embodiment of Rosalind, in order to 
account for the signal success achieved in her readings at St. 
James’s Hall, on ‘Thursday night last week. Miss Neilson’s 
‘Dramatic Studies” (the first we hope of a series intended 
to bring before the public the great works of European dra- 
matists) are introduced and accompanied by illustrative 
anecdotes and critical remarks, so that the entire entertain- 
ment forms a novelty of a very high and attractive kind. 


The death of the wife of our well-known comedian and 
author Mr. John Brougham (née Nelson) will recall to old 
theatre-goers the memory of a pleasant but brief career on the 
stage. Miss Annette Hawley Nelson was the second daughter 
of Captain Nelson, of the British Navy, and was born at 
Madrid, where her father was stationed at the close of the 
Peninsular War. On her father’s death she studied for the 
stage, and made her début on the 6th December, 1828. On 
that date Wycherley’s comedy of Zhe Country Girl was re- 
vived at Covent-garden Theatre, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing a pupil of Mrs. Bartley. Peggy was announced in the 
bills as ‘* by a young lady, her first appearance on any stage,” 
and it was not till her second performance that her name was 
known to be Nelson. ‘The comedy was acted seven times, and 
the success of the débutante, who possessed a pretty face, ex- 
tremely dark hair, and an animated eye, was all that her 
friends could wish. Nevertheless the stage was soon after 
abandoned by this promising young actress, and many were 
the inquiries made as to why she did not continue a career 
which began so brightly. Miss Nelson soon married a Mr. 
Hodges, and after his death she became Mrs, John Brougham. 
She died on the twenty-sixth anniversary of her wedding-day 
in New York. Her elder sister was Mrs. Edmund Glover, of 
the Theatre Royal, Glasgow. 
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In Wyoming, where woman’s rights have triumphed, 4 Loe 
poet has scribbled two lines for the use of the nursery 
exhausted himself. They are as follows :— 

Baby, baby, darling, don’t get in a fury, 
Because mamma has gone to sit upon 4 jury- 
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ROUND MAT IN BERLIN WOOLWORK. 


CuoosE texture of canvas according to size of mat 
desired. The outline is to be worked in black, the parts 


within the two black lines being a 
golden yellow. The eight com- 
partments within the scrolls are 
alternately rich crimson and 
bright French blue. The inter- 
twining bow in the centre has a 
black outline filled in with white. 
The ground between the scrolls, with 
the outer border, is deep chocolate. 
The scallops which form the border 
have a black outline, and are alter- 
nately of the crimson and the blue. 
The space beyond these, and yet 
within the outer black line, is of the 
golden yellow. The white in the 
centre and all the yellow are greatly 
improved by being crossed with filo- 
selle. 
PATTERN FOR PATCHWORK IN 
SILK. 


— 


In deference to the wishes of sub- 
scribers we afford a pattern for one 
of those tasteful and useful works 
which are of ceaseless variety in their 
execution, and are, when completed, 
perhaps not unworthy of becoming 
family heirlooms. The accompany- 
ing pattern, though simple, is effec- 
tive. The contrast of colour must, 
of course, be left to the taste of the 
worker, the main thing necessary to 
observe being the depth of shade— 
the dark, the neutral, and the light 
being all equally important for the 
general effect. 


Che sletvest fashions, 


OTTEN-ROW, as well as the 
fashionable drive of Paris, is 
now in all its summer glory, and a 
word on the newest riding-habits 
seems therefore to be called for. 
Riding-habits of black cloth are 
most frequently seen, dark blue and 
invisible green habits being the ex- 
ceptions. The light cloth called 


ladies’ cloth is selected, and from six and a half to 
In London basques are 
dispensed with, and a plain waist, deeply pointed 
Habit-skirts are fuller than 
those worn a year ago. They are {gored like dresses, 


seven yards are purchased. 
back and front, is worn. 


plain in front and at 
the sides, and left 
very full behind. 
The right side of the 
skirt is about ten 
inches longer than 
the left side; the 
latter measures from 
forty-seven to fifty 
inches for ladies of 
ordinary size. 

Heavy braid pas- 
sementeries, that re- 
semble embroidery, 
are used to trim 
expensive habits. 
They form revers, 
cuffs, and an orna- 
ment for the back. 
Skirts are entirely 
untrimmed., All 
fanciful trimming, 
like gilt buttons and 
braid, are in bad 
taste on habits. 
Very little trimming 
is used, and that is 
simple, plain, and 
rich. 

Beaver hats, or 
silk hats, as ladies 
call them, are uni- 
versally adopted for 
riding in the city. 
The shape brought 
out for this season 
is more graceful 
than the tall beavers 
80 unbecoming to 
small heads. The 
crown is only half- 
high, and is more 
sloping than the 
broad square crown 
of last year. The 
brim is narrow and 
turned up on the 
sides. A masque 
veil and lace scarf 
tied behind is the 
trimming. <A new 
Continental riding- 
hat is of black 
beaver, shaped rre- 
cisely like a warrior’s 
helmet. Ahumming:: 
bird is perched or| 
the front, and é 
masque veil is at} 
tached. 

Riding-gloves or 
gauntlets are un- 
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dressed kid or pale ceru or stone-colour with black stitching, 
A foulard necktie of a becoming shade is worn with a 
pointed linen collar edged with Valenciennes. The hair is 
black taffetas. 


usually in chatelaine braids. Very young ladies with long, 
abundant hair wear it in two long braids hanging behind 
and tied with ribbon. 


Slender little riding-whips with 
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Fig. 1. 


ROUND WOOLWORK., 


MAT IN BERLIN 


ivory handles, or else covered with Russia leather, and 
mounted with silver or gold, are very handsome. 
VARIETIES. 
French modistes have imported a new material for tra- 
velling dresses. It is all wool, drapes as softly as cash- 
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fig. 2.—PATTERN FOR PATCHWORK IN SILK. 
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mere, and is of the same fabric as Scotch woollen shawls. 
It is found only in grey and dust colours, and is made 
with long draped tunic and paletot, worn with a skirt of 
It is of proper thickness to dispense with 
extra wrapping, and is especially appropriate for long 
railroad journeys. 


Similar to this is the Continental 
waterproof suit made of grey woollen 
shawls, with fringe and darker stripe 
for border. 

Very dressy sashes, made to wear 
with white muslin dresses, are of 
China crape, rose azure, green, or 
white, trimmed with the new Bruges 
lace, white with narrower 
black blonde lace laid 
upon it. The shape is a 
novelty, as it passes twice 
round the hips, forming 
a short tunic or basque, 
and hangs in ends at the 
sides or back. Young 
ladies arrange it in va- 
rious ways, either crossed 
as a fichu, or as a scarf 
over one shoulder. Scarf 
sashes of gros grain rib- 
bon of solid colour have a three-inch 
hem at the ends, and the doubled 
hem is ravelled or frayed by drawing 
out the cross threads, and thus a 
soft flossy fringe is formed. 


DUTCH LADIES AT HOME. 


RECENT visitor to Holland, Karl 

Braun of Wiesbaden, contributes 
to the pages of the Gartenlaube some 
lively sketches of Dutch life, a few 
facts from which may be new and in- 
teresting to English readers, Anyway, 
his observations on Dutch beds (not 
tulip beds) introduce us to a new 
branch of comparative philosophy. The 
Dutch bed, he says, is very much larger, 
and therefore more comfortable, than 
the German bed. Of the inconvenience 
of the latter, in some parts of Germany 
especially, he has touching plaints to 
make. He was at Weimar once, and, 
expostulating with his landlady in the 
morning about the narrowness of the 
precincts to which his recumbent body 
had been. consigned, was taken to see 
the sleeping apartment once occupied 
by the poet Schiller, “TJ felt ashamed,” 
he says, with touching candour, “ when 
I beheld the miserable little garret in 
which our great poet had dwelt, and 


White. 
Yellow. 
Red. 
Blue. 
Chocolate. 


Black. 


the narrow board on which he had slept, and which in 
my opinion euphemistical injustice only could have called a 
We look upon Herr 
matter as perverted. With us in England, luxurious as are 
our house arrangements, small beds are surely gaining the 


Braun’s philosophy in this 


day on the spacious 
“four - posters” in 
which our ancestors 
delighted. The Dutch 
ladies find a resource 
against the disagree- 
able damp chills of 
their climate in the 
habitual use of the 
“stoofje,’an earthern 
vessel filled with 
coals, and having five 
holes at the top, 
through which the 
heat ascends. The 
“stoof je” is an arti- 
cle of rich and varied 
ornament, as well as 
of use among the 
wealthy classes; but 
the poorest washer- 
woman and serving- 
maid have their“ stoof 
je,” and to do without 
it would seem to be as 
impossible for them 
as for the habitual 
smoker to do without 
his pipe or cigar. The 
indulgence, however, 
would seem to have 
some bad effects on 
the health, and some 
are disposed to ascribe 
to it the Duteh- 
woman’s want of 
walking power, 


— 


The Carpet Bag, 
originally brought out 
at the Adelaide Gal- 
lery about cighteen 
years ago, and revived 
at the Egyptian Hall 
in November last with 
an abundance of no- 
velties, continues to 
form a prominent item 
in the list of metro- 
politan entertain- 
ments. Mr. W. §, 
Woodin, so far from 
exhibiting any abate- 
ment of his old power, 
seems, like Sweden- 
borg’s fabled angels, to 
grow stronger with 
lapse of time. 


Among the recipi- 
ents of literary pen- 
sions this year will be 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
the poet, and Mr. 
Hain Friswell, author 
of the ‘Gentle Life,” 
and other essays. 


Th 
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Broun Cys ud Blue Cyes. 


Words by Gro. Cooper. Music by Cuartes E. Prarv. 


Cantabile e legato. 


1. Brown eyes are rare ones, 
| 2. Some eyes de - - - ceive us, 


Who _ will de - - ny? Blue — eyes are fair ones, Born in the 
Keep us from these ! Sad eyes they grieve us, Mild eyes they 
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sky ! Both in their splendour Glad - den our days ; 
please ! Light eyes they cheer us, Dark eyes they thrill ; 
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Both, too, are ten - der, Which © shall we praise 4 Oh! brown _ eyes, or 
Kind eyes be near us, Good days or ill! 
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Plants and Flotvers. 
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ROSE SHOW AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 


SPECIAL show of roses from the well-known nurseries of 
Mr. William Paul, of Waltham-cross, exhibited by per- 
mission of the Crystal Palace Company, opened at the Palace 
last Saturday morning, and was continued during the past week, 
attracting to Sydenham rose-growers from all parts. This queen 
of flowers being essentially a ladies’ favourite, details of the fine 
display will not be without interest to most of our readers who 
may not themselves have witnessed it. 

The show consisted of some 3,000 roses in pots, besides a 
selection of cut roses and a variety-of plants, some of them rare, 
which were introduced for the purpose of grouping and effect. 
The scene of the exhibition was the garden corridor overlooking 
the Palace grounds. The roses were generally arranged in banks 
an beds along the inner side of the passage; the other plants 
distributed here and there amongst the various groups in the 
‘‘ beautiful disorder ” which nature approves ; while the windows 
on the outer side of the corridor, by the shifting of the blinds, 
regulated the light or shade according to requirement. _ The 
beauty of the flowers, in their seemingly artless and yet highly 
artistic arrangement, was wonderful, and no less pleasing than 
their beauty was their delicious fragrance, 

An exhibition of 8,000 roses in pots, selected from 100,000 
and upwards which make up the present growing stock at the 
famous rose nurseries at Waltham-cross, could not fail to prove 
a show of the choicest description. To whatever extent it may 
serve to demonstrate the soundness of Mr. William Paul’s sted- 
fast theory ‘‘ that roses, however difficult of cultivation in Lon- 
don and other sooty towns out of doors, may be grown with per- 
fect success even there, under glass,” it leaves no manner of 
doubt that they can be grown with perfect success out of doors 
as well as under glass in the Waltham nurseries, half-an-hour’s 
ride by railway from the heart of the City. 

Several of the finest roses which Mr. Paul exhibited in this 
grand collection of 3,000 were specimens of his own introduction 
or raising. Two of these, which bore the name of the nurseries 
in their titles, were ‘‘The Beauty of Waltham” and ‘‘The 
Glory” thereof. The former, which the grower regards as ‘‘ one 
of the loveliest and sweetest’’ of roses, varies in colour from 
cherry to bright rosy carmine ; and the latter is a bolder crim- 
son, catalogued as one of the best climbing or pillar roses, and 
now coming out in a later edition under the title of ‘‘ Prince 
Leopeld.” Both are vigorous plants, and in full blossom. 
Another notable specimen of the exhibitor’s introduction or 
raising is his ‘‘ Princess Christian.’”” This is one of Mr. Paul’s 
novelties of the season. It is a bright rosy peach, with a rich 
waxen gloss, and, in some instances, a peculiar grain, which has 
been aptly enough likened to the under-cooked flesh of a salmon. 
It somewhat resembles the ‘‘Souvenir d’un Ami,” ‘‘ Madame 
Damaizin,” and others of the tea-scented varieties. Two fine 
specimens of similar tint were shown among the cut roses, 
under the titles of ‘‘ Louise de Savoie,” and ‘‘Souvenir d’Elise 
Vardon,”’ the latter looking the créme de la créme of her kind. 

Of the richer yellow roses the most prominent were ‘‘ Monsieur 
Furtado,” ‘‘ Madame Margottin,” and ‘‘ Celine Forrester,” in 
pots, and ‘‘ Maréchal Niel” among the cut flowers. There 
were also great beauties among the paler varieties, such as 
‘* Madame Villermot,” the ‘‘ Countess de Brossard,” ‘‘ Madame 
Alfred de Rougemont,” ‘* Miss Ingram,’’ and others which 
make up the various shades between the almost orange richness 
of ‘* Maréchal Niel” and the creamy hue of ‘‘ Elise Vardon.” 
Of white roses, which were not in great abundance, two of the 
prettiest samples were ‘‘ Alba Rosea” and ‘‘ Mdlle. Bonnaire,” 
the latter being the purest white in the show. From these the 
variations of hue and shade might be traced back again by way 
of pink and red to complexions almost a$ dusky as that of the 
** Emperor de Moroc.”’ 

With beauty and freshness of blossom many of these splendid 
roses combined equal beauty and freshness of foliage, and with 
perfection in the form of the flower, equal perfection in the 
general figure of the plant. Among the other plants which 
were introduced to give effect to the show were numerous 
varieties of ivy, and a collection of novel and variegated pelar- 
goniums, among which were the silver-leaved, white-flowered 
varieties, ‘‘ Waltham Bride ” and ‘* Avalanche.” 


A GOSSIP ABOUT ROSES. 
Apropos of Mr. Paul's Exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 
By Mrs. WATNEY. 


‘* Who was it first called the rose, ‘the queen of flowers’ ?” 
asked a gentleman, as we were walking past Mr. Paul’s exquisite 
collection of roses at the Crystal Palace yesterday. 

**T really do not know.” 

‘‘Why, the tenth muse; do you not remember Sappho’s 
ines ?— 

Would you appoint some flower,to reign 

In matchless beauty on the plain, 

The rose—mankind will all agree— 

The rose the queen of flowers should be ; 

The pride of plants, the grace of bowers, 

The blush of meads, the eye of flowers ; 

Its beauties charm the gods above, 

Its fragrance is the breath of love.” 


The name is an appropriate one, as all who have seen the ex- 
quisite roses on view at the Crystal Palace must confess; but I 
very much doubt whether the roses of the Greeks and Romans 
ever equalled ours. That the latter nation almost worshipped this 
flower is a truism, witness the costly shiploads of roses that 
were brought from Alexandria to decorate their victors and 
adorn their banquets in the winter, when the coldness of their 
own climate prevented their cultivating them at Rome; for 
although many a good Roman florist, thanks to the mildness of 
the autumn air, did grow roses late in the season, and they had 
rere modes of preserving cut flowers in all their freshness for 
pana - still our present perfect appliances of glass, store, and 
Po ae ere apparently unknown. to those luxurious 

od orieet ana en we call to mind that Heliogabalus, the sun- 
are — ‘oman emperor actually suffocated his guests in 
net sere ing showers of rose-leaves and violets on them, 
anc at Copatra spent countless thousands to procure roses 
when she entertained her dissipated lover Antony, we can form 
some idea of the estimation in which the flower was held 

The well-known figure of speech, “a bed of roses.” is not 
entirely metaphor ; Toses were really grown in the Jin au Nil 
(Gardens of the Nile), in order that the; aren ihomesd 

é = : eir leaves might be used 
to fill the mattresses on which the Emperor of Moroeco’s nobl 
reposed ; and cushions stuffed:with rose petals were brn eee 
uncommon articles of luxury. ‘‘ Under the rose ” F another 
expression still in use with us, originating probably in the 
dedication of the flower by the Romans to the God of Silence 
There is a large rose 1n the hall of Sullington Castle encircled 
with the following lines :— 

‘¢ Kentish true blue, take this as a token 
That what is said here ‘ under the rose’ is spoken,” 
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I could continue to gossip for ages about the rose—old super- 
stitions connected with it, ancient customs in which it was 
largely associated, and various modes by which it was culti- 
vated ; but the charming gems of the present claim my attention, 
and I am sure that no consecrated golden flower given by his 
Holiness the Pope ever could compete, in my un-Catholic eyes, 
with the exquisite ‘‘ La Souveni: d’Elise Vardon,” or ‘* Maréchal 
Niel.” 

The ‘‘ Princess Christian,” a new rose, was exceedingly 
admired. It is a white, with the most lovely tinge of pink— 
just the shade of delicate pale pink one finds in the inside of 
asea shell. ‘‘La Reine du Portugal,” a pale yellow, is a fine 
rose ; so is ‘‘ General Jacquemenot,” a deep crimson flower ; and 
‘** Juno,” a black rose, is remarkably beautiful. I also parti- 
cularly noticed some of the tea roses, ‘‘ Alba Rosea,” ‘* Coupe 
d’Hebe,” and ‘‘ Monsieur Furtado.” The entire collection was 
arranged with great taste, and must have proved attractive to 
the Palace visitors. 


THE LADIES’ GARDEN. 


Such of our 
readersas took 
our advice at 
the beginning 
of last month, 
and delayed 
bedding out, 
will have no 
reason to re- 
gret it, for the 
weather during 
the first fort- 
night was very 
changeableand 
the nights 
often bitterly 


cold. Plants 
TWN <> then in the 
\\ \ \* beds, unless 


\\. earefully pro- 
tected during the night, 
could have made but 
little growth, and in 
many cases must have 
suffered severely ; while 
those which are now 

placed out, if well water- 
ed in the absence of rain, will grow rapidly, and soon over- 
take those earlier exposed. It is now quite time, however, 
that all bedding operations should be hurried on to comple- 
tion, for if the work is too long delayed, the plants have not 
time to properly cover the beds before the season is far ad- 
vanced, and then the summer appears all too short. Mr. 
William Cole, of Ealing-park, gives some good advice to 
amateurs on planting out: The plants grown in beds of soil 
made up in the frames should have a thorough soaking of 
water the night previous to their being removed, to make sure 
of the soil adhering well to the roots. The plants must be 
taken up carefully, a few at a time, and taken direct to the 
bed in either a sieve or shallow box. After the planting for 
the evening is completed, the beds should have a thorough 
soaking of water, to settle the soil about the roots. Plants in 
pots may be planted at any time in the day, although, where 
there are only a few dozen to put out, it is as well to take 
advantage of the evening. When turned out of the pots, the 
roots must be carefully loosened round the outside, to enable 
them to strike out into the surrounding soil at once. Of 
course, it will take up more time than merely turning out of 
the pots and dropping them into the holes, but the progress 
the plants will make at once will more than repay for the little 
extra trouble. Thousands of plants perish annually simply 
because the important operation of loosening the roots and 
giving the necessary watering is neglected. 

We.epitomise the following general directions from the 
Gardener's Magazine :— 

Peg verbenas, petunias, and others of a trailing habit as 
soon as they need it, so that the surface of the bed may be 
covered as speedily as possible. Where necessary to water, 
soak the ground well. Propagate violets by dividing, pansies 
by cuttings, pinks by layers, and any summer-flowering 
plants wanted for late bloom under glass. Tritomas, liliums, 
ixias, and other cape bulbs require plenty of water now they 
are growing freely. Dahlias to be staked at once, for the young 
shoots are particularly brittle, and a sudden gust of wind may 
destroy the plant, or deprive it of a large portion of its growth. 

Support carnations, pinks, and picotees with neat sticks as 
they come into flower. Thin the flower-buds to one to a 
stalk if good flowers are required. Bulbs which have done 
flowering, and are required to be removed to make way for 
the bedders, should be taken up carefully and replanted with 
the whole of the foliage and roots intact, in a moderately 
shady position. Puta tally to each kind, so that there may 
be no difficulty when the planting season comes round again. 
As the foliage dies down, take up and store away. Plant out 
Chrysanthemums intended for filling the beds after the sum- 
mer bedders are gone. Stop every three weeks until the 
middle of July, and then leave them alone. Plant out dwarf 
roses for beds, if the plants are nicely established in pots. 
Syringe or ply the engine vigorously upon plantations of roses, 
and mulch the surface with a good thickness of half-rotten 
dung. Clear water over the foliage and good feeding at the 
roots are the best insecticides for outdoor roses. 
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A Lavy’s Girt.—Miss Brackenbury, of Brighton, has 
made two handsome gifts to the Manchester Grammar School. 
She has given a donation of 1,0007. towards the completion 
of the new buildings, and a further sum of 4,000/. for the foun- 
dation of three exhibitions or scholarships to Balliol College, 
Oxford, to be held for three years, 


ROssETTER’S Hair RESTORER is the only preparation which can 
be confidently relied upon for restoring grey hair to its origina) 
colour. It assists nature in supplying the colouring properties 
which may have become deficient through age or disease. Price 
3s. 6d. per bottle. 

Fancy Dressrs.—Z. Simpson and Company invite special atten- 
tion to their extensive stock of New Spring Goods, 43d., 63d., 
74d., 83d., 10fd., and 123d. per yard. A special lot of Lustrine 
Alpacas in all colours, 6d, per yard, worth 93d.—Z. Simpson and 
Co, are also offering a large parcel of really useful Fancy Silks, 
35s. 6d. the dress of 12 yards, -65 and 66 (late 48, 39, 50, and 53), 
Farringdon-street, E. C. , 

Those ladies who have not yet tried the GLENFIELD STARCH 
are respectfully solicited to give it a trial, and carefully follow 
out the directions printed on every package. It is rather 
more difficult to make than other Starches, but when this is 
overcome, they will say like the Queen’s laundress, itis the 
finest Starch they ever used, 
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GREEN PEAS, AND HOW TO COOK THEM. 


UNE brings with it many most desirable 
additions to our tables, not the least 
tcothsome of them being green peas, and 
we therefore purpose giving a few good. 
recipes for their preparation. Every 
lady must know how to cook green peas 
in the more simple English fashion, and 
we need notjtherefore take up space with 
directions under that head, but may pro- 

ceed at once to describe methods which, though less generally 

known, have much to recommend them. 

ToSrew Peas.—Cuoice.—The author of ‘‘ Vegetable Cookery” 
follows this plan: Boil, say a quart of peas till tender, when 
drain the water from them. Dissolve one or two ounces of 
butter in a stew-pan, and when it boils stir in a dessert-spoonful 
of flour ; shake it over the fire for three or four minutes, but do 
not permit it to become coloured ; then add gradually a cup of 
cream and a little sugar. When the sauce boils put in the peas, 
shake them in it till they are very hot, and serve quickly. As 
they are taken from the fire, the beaten yolks of two eggs and 
a little lemon juice may be stirred in, or a table-spoonful of 
minced parsley and sweet herbs ; or, instead of these, an onion 
cut in four, and a little mint, may be stewed with the peas, and 
afterwards removed. 

PUREE OF GREEN PEAS FoR LAMB CurLets. — Take one 
pint and a half of green peas, a sprig of green mint, three or 
four ounces of butter, pepper, salt, and a lump of sugar. Boil 
the peas with the mint until the former are sufficiently soft to 
pulp, then drain them dry, and either press them through a 
sieve or pound them in a mortar; mix with them three o 
four ounces of butter, a lump of sugar, and a little pepper and 
salt. Put the purée into a sinall stewpan over a clear fire until 
hot, stirring it all the time, and when done pile it in the centre 
of the lamb cutlets. 

The following are French recipes, and are given in substance 
by Mrs. Toogood in her ‘‘ Treasury of French Cookery ”:— 

PEAS A LA BourGEOIsE.—Put your peas, which should not 
be old, into a clean stewpan with butter, in the proportion of 
$lb. to a quart of peas; add the heart of a good large lettuce, 
a bunch of parsley, a few small onions, and a pinch of salt ; let 
them stew together slowly till done; thicken before serving 
with a little butter and flour; add a little white sugar in 
powder, and serve. Some cooks thicken with the yolks of two 
eggs instead of flour. 

Petits Pors Au LArp.—First recipe: Fry thin bacon in 
small pieces in a stewpan. Moisten with a little water or 
stock ; put the peas into this with some white onions, the heart 
of a lettuce, and a bunch of herbs ; simmer till done, then take 
off the fat and serve.—Second recipe: Fry some fat bacon cut 
in dice ; drain your peas well, after washing them; put them 
into a stewpan with a piece of fresh butter; let them heat, 
then add a little stock ; put in your bacon in dice, add a bunch 
of parsley and thyme, pepper and salt ; put them on a quick 
fire, and let the fire diminish so as to stew them slowly until 
done enough ; skim your sauce, take out the parsley. Serve. 


MISCELLANEOUS RECIPES. 


Mock Duck (An American recipe).—Prepare a good dress- 
ing, such as you like for turkey or duck ; take a round steak, 
pound it, but not very hard, spread the dressing over it, 
sprinkle in a little salt, pepper, and a few bits of butter, lap 
over the ends, roll the steak up tight and tie it closely ; spread 
two great spoonfuls of butter over the steak after rolling it up, 
then wash with a well-beaten egg, put water in the bake-pan, 
lay in the steak so as not to touch the water, and bake as you 
would a duck, basting often. A half-hour in a brisk oven will 
bake. Make a brown gravy, and send to table hot. 

BABA CAKE (French recipe).—Out of 2lb. of flour take 1b. 
make a hole in the centre of it and put in }oz. of yeast mixed up 
with a little warm but not hot water, make it into a Sponge 
and place it well wrapped up in a warm place. When this 
leaven has risen sufficiently, which will be known by its having 
increased in bulk by half, make a hole in the centre of the re- 
maining flour, and put in 11b. of butter and six eggs; work it 
well together, $0 as to make a soft sponge, which must be 
kneaded up twice with the hands ; if too stiff another egg must 
be added. Cut up and stone Hb. of Malaga rasins, and the 
same quantity of dried currants, add some sugar and a glass of 
water in which some saffron has been infused ; mix all the in- 
gredients well together with a sponge, add the leaven, put it 
into a well-buttered tin mould, and let the whole stand for an 
hour or two to rise. When well risen, bake in a moderate oven 
for an hour or an hour and a quarter. 

To PRESERVE RHUBARB IN IMITATION OF GREENGAGES 
(By a celebrated Confectioner).—Cut the rhubarb in lengths of 
two or three inches, put it in your stewpan with sufficient water 
to cover it, then boil it gently till it becomes soft. Put the 
whole into a sieve or strainer and let it drain three hours. Put 
the rhubarb into the stewpan_again with a little of the juice, 
and to every 1lb. of rhubarb add 11b. of loaf sugar, and boil it 
gently about twenty minutes; throw in a few bitter almondg 
for kernels, put it into your pots, and when cold tie down with 
brandy paper ou the top. 

CANDIED ORANGE PeEL (American). —Cut the fruit into 
quarters lengthwise, take out the pulp and put the peels in 
strong salt and water for two days, then take them out and soak 
for an hour in cold water, after which put them into a presery- 
ing-kettle with fresh cold water and boil till the peels are 
tender, when they should be put on a sieve to drain. Make a 
thin syrup of a quart of the water in which they were boiled 
and a pound of sugar, and simmer the peels in it for half an 
hour, when they will Jook clear ; pour the peels and syrup into 
a bowl together to stand till the next day, when you must make 
as much syrup as will cover them, of the proportion of a pound 
of sugar to a pint of water, boiling it till it will fall from the 
spoon in threads ; put the peels into this syrup, boil half an 
hour, then take them out, drain on a sieve, and as the candy 
dries transfer them to a dish to finish in a warm place. When 
dry, store them for use. This recipe is useful for any lemon, 
orange, or citron peel, and perfectly wholesome. 


Note.—We would here remind our readers that we shall be happy at all 
times to receive really good, well-tried receipts for the household: Not- 
withstanding the many bulky and expensive volumes that have been pub- 
lished on cookery, first-class practical receipts are comparatively rare. 


“Two years ago I had a fall which so wrenched my thigh that 
I could not be moved without great pain. My doctor could give 
me no relief, nor even encouragement that I should ever be able $0 
walkagain. After lying in much pain three weeks, I was persuaded 
to try your Vegetable Pain Killer. It gave me almost instant 
relief, and I could ina few weeks walk without aid.— Mary RAPSEY, 
Hackney, Nov. 10, 1868.—To P. Davis & Son, London, W.C.” 
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SEASONABLE ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 
By Pye Henry Cuavassz, F.R.C.S. 


Gnats.—A child some- 
times is, in hot weather, 
very much plagued by gnats 
biting him. The Journal of 
Cutaneous Medicine asserts 
that bathing the parts 
likely to be bitten with 
camomile tea is a preven- 
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tipathy to camomile ; and 
as there is nothing injuri- 
ous in the camomile to a 
child’s skin, I should advise 
a mother by all means to 
try it. I have frequently 
seen a little child made 
feverish and poorly by 
gnat-bites—the skin being 
inflamed and_ raised in 
lumps, and _ looking as 
though he had been severely 
2 ine: stung by a nettle ; indeed, 
the effect is very similar, and the pain is quite as severe and 
Stinging, lasting for a long time. The gnat-bite in very hot 
Weather is sometimes almost as venomous as that of the 
mosquito ; indeed, the gnat, when the heat is very intense, is 
Considered to be, by some persons, occasionally converted into 
the veritable mosquito, as it was asserted to be in the hot 
summer of 1868. Evening is the favourite time of the day for 
gnats to take exercise, when they also dine, enacting the part 
to perfection of bloodsuckers. 

VioLtet PowpEr.—It is well for a mother to know the 
exact ingredients of violet-powder. They are, according to 
Dr. W. Frazer, in his ‘‘ Treatment of Diseases of the Skin,” 
as follow: ‘‘ Rice, or potato starch, or arrowroot, four ounces, 
powdered iris root, half-ounce.” If a mother living in the 
country should not be able to procure violet-powder, it is well 
for her to know that finely-powdered arrowroot will answer 
the purpose of a dusting powder equally as well, the only in- 
gredient being left out is the scent, which, in a sanitary point 
of view, is of no use whatever. 


SONG FOR MOTHERS. 


By Mrs. Mary C. Gurtey, 


A) iste, and rosiest faces 
Glowing with love and delight, 

Golden and nut-brown ringlets, 
Eyes so bewitchingly bright ; 

Sweet but mischievous fingers, 
Always in somebody’s way ; 

Feet there’s no magic can quiet, 
Even a minute a-day. 


Tongues that begin with the daylight, 
Pleading for stories and fun, 

Skill’d in expressions the quaintest 
Ever heard under the sun ; 

Hearts that are gathering lessons 
Nothing will ever remove, 

While in us sweetly they’re trusting 
Both for protection and love, 


These are what keep us busy, 
Busy with many a care ; 

Yet are our choicest treasures, 
Jewels we rightly may wear ; 

Not all the wealth of kingdoms 
One of our darlings would buy, 

For not the Queen of the Fairies , 
Rarer delight could supply. 


Beautiful, loving children, 
Ever both earnest and true, 
Waking our holier nature, 
Helping the heart to renew ; 
Filling our homes with sunlight, 
Pleasure for pain they repay ; 
Further from earth they’ve led us 
Into the heavenly way ! 


“KISS ME, MAMMA.” 


ISS me, mamma, before I sleep.” How 
simple a boon; yet how soothing to 
the little suppliant is that soft, gentle 
kiss. The little head sinks contentedly 
on the pillow, for all is peace and hap- 
piness within. The bright eyes close, 
and the rosy lip is revelling in the 
bright and sunny dream of innocence. 

: Yes, kiss it, mamma, for that good- 

night kiss will linger in memory when the giver lies moulder- 

ing in the grave. The memory of a gentle mother’s kiss has 
cheered many a lonely wanderer’s pilgrimage, and has been 
the beacon light to illuminate his desolate heart ; for remem- 
ber life has many a stormy billow to cross, many a rugged 

Path to climb, with thorns to pierce, and we know not what is 

in store for the little oue so sweetly slumbering, with no 

Marring care to disturb its peaceful dreams, The parched 

and fevered lip may become dewy again as recollection bears 

to the sufferer’s couch a mother’s love—a mother’s kiss. Then 
kiss your little ones ere they sleep—there is a magic power 

In that kiss which may endure to the end of life. 


THE DeERBy.—This great annual race was decided’ on 
Wednesday last. The favourite was Macgregor, but after 
urning the Corner shouts were raised that Macgregor was 
beat, and sure enough the lead for a few strides was left to 
the two outsiders, Bonny Swell and Muster. The pair quickly 
gave way to both Kingcraft and Palmerston, and the issue 
or the last hundred yards was left with the two, of whom 
\lngcraft proved himself the superior, winning in a canter 
Y four lengths, Palmerston defeating Muster for second 
Place by ahead. The weather was fine till after the race, 
When rain fell. 


Tr “ = ‘ ; eer Fi 
Having suffered severely with neuralgia and influenza in the 
hea e y 2 


ud for several days, I was at length induced to try your Vegetable 
ain Killer for it, and in less than five minutes it gave me ease, and 
Y rubbing with it and taking it internally according to directions, 

Gee quite lost the pain, and my health is rapidly improving.—S. 
* SMITH, Norwich, Feb, 1870,—‘To P. Davis & Son, London, W.C.” 
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MmrheE “COURT: 


THE QUEEN went out at Balmoral on Monday morning last 
week, accompanied by Princess Beatrice. In the afternoon 
Her Majesty drove to Birk Hall with Princess Louise, at- 
tended by Miss Macgregor. 

Tuesday being the anniversary of Her Majesty’s birthday, 
the choir from Crathie attended at the Castle at three o’clock, 
and had the honour of performing a selection of music before 
Her Majesty, who was accompanied by Princess Louise and 
Princess Beatrice, and attended by the Ladies and Gentlemen 
of the Household. The Queen went out in the morning, ac- 
companied by Princess Louise, and in the afternoon Her Ma- 


_jesty drove out with Princess Louise and Princess Beatrice. 


On the Wednesday morning the Queen went out, attended 
by the Hon. Harriet Phipps. In the afternoon the Queen 
drove to the Linn of Muick, accompanied by Princess Beatrice, 
and attended by the Duchess Dowager of Athole and Miss 
Macgregor. Princess Louise rode out, attended by the Hon. 
Harriet Phipps and the Hon. Eva Macdonald. 

The Queen drove out on Thursday afternoon with Princess 
Louise and Princess Beatrice. The Rev. Dr. Taylor had the 
honour of dining with Her Majesty. 

On Friday morning the Queen went out with Princess 
Louise. In the afternoon Her Majesty, attended by the 
Duchess Dowager of Athole and Miss Macgregor, drove to 
the Linn of Quoich. Earl de Grey arrived at the Castle as 
Minister in attendance upon Her Majesty. 

The Queen and Princess Beatrice went out on Saturday 
morning, and in the afternoon Her Majesty drove out with 
Princess Louise, and attended by the Hon. Eva Macdonald. 
The Rev. Dr. Macleod has arrived at the Castle. 

On Sunday the Queen, Princess Louise, and Princess 
Beatrice, attended Divine Service in the parish church of 
Crathie. The Duchess Dowager of Athole and Lord C. Fitzroy 
were in attendance. The Rev. Norman Macleod, Chaplain to 
Her Majesty, officiated. Earl de Grey and Dr. Macleod had 
the honour of dining with the Queen in the evening. 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales, accompanied by the King 
of the Belgians, and attended by the Countess of Morton, 
Lord Harris, Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale, and Count A. 
d’Oultremont, were present on Wednesday last week at a 
flower-show at the Botanical Gardens, Regent’s-park. The 
Princess of Wales drove out, accompanied by the King of the 
Belgians. In the evening the Prince of Wales, attended by 
Lord A. Hervey, General Sir W. Knollys, and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Teesdale, presided ata dinner at Willis’s-rooms, in 
aid of the funds of the Hospital for Sick Children. 

On the Thursday the Prince of Wales presided at a meeting 
on behalf of the funds of St. George’s Hospital, held at the 
Hanover-square-rooms. The Princess of Wales accompanied 
the Prince. In attendance were the Countess of Morton and 
General Sir William Knollys. The King of the Belgians 
visited the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough 
House, and and remained to luncheon. The Prince and 
Princess of Wales, attended by the Countess of Morton, 
General Sir W. Knolly’s, and Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale, 
inspected the exhibition of fans at the Seuth Kensington 
Museum. 

On Friday the Princess of Wales drove out, attended by 
the Hon. Mrs. Stonor. Inthe evening the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, attended by the Countess of Morton and Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel Teesdale, were present at a ball given by the 
Duke and Duchess of Manchester at their residence in Great 
Stanhope-street. 

The Prince of Wales, accompanied by the Prince of Teck 
and Count Gleichen, and attended by Colonel Kingscote, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale, and Lieutenant-Colonel Ellis, was 
present on Saturday morning at the guard-mounting parade 
in’ St. James’s-park in honour of the Queen’s birthday. His 
Majesty the King of the Belgians was also present at the 
parade, attended by Captain Lunden. The Princess of Wales, 
accompanied by Prince Albert Victor, Prince George, and 
Princess Louise, and attended by the Countess of Morton and 
General Sir William Knollys, witnessed the parade from 
Dover House. In the afternoon the Princess of Wales drove 
out, accompanied by the Princess of Teck. 

On Mouday the Princess of Wales drove out, attended by 
the Countess of Morton. The King of the Belgians visited 
the Prince and Princess of Wales at Marlborough House. The 
Princess of Teck also visited their royal highness and remained 
to luncheon. In the evening the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, attended by the Countess of Morton and Lieutenant- 
Colonel Teesdale, dined with the Duke and Duchess of 
Sutherland at Stafford House. 

The Princess of Wales drove out on Tuesday morning and 
again in the afternoon. The Prince of Wales paid Prince 
Leopold a visit at Windsor Castle. His Royal Highness 
afterwards called on the King of the Belgians at Claridge’s 
Hotel. In the evening his royal highness, attended by 
Lieutenant-Colonel Teesdale, dined with the Earl of Wiiton. 


Her Majesty has informed the committee of the Prince 
Consort’s Windsor Association that she will not only attach 
an‘autograph signature to the prize cards, but, if the state of 
her health permits, she will herself distribute the prizes. The 
annual meeting will be held in Windsor-park on the 7th of 
July. 

Tur Kine oF THE BELGIANS AT THE ToWER.—On Monday 
morning, after breakfast, his Majesty paid a course of return 
visits to some of the distinguished personages who had paid 
their respects to him at Claridge’s Hotel, and returned home 
to luncheon, with the members of his suite. Early in the 
afternoon his Majesty, accompanied by Count Van der Straeten 
and M. Jules de Vaux, went to the Tower of London, and was 
engaged for nearly two hours in visiting the most interesting 
parts of that fine old fortress. His Majesty afterwards 
thoroughly inspected the subway leading from Tower-hiil to 
Southwark, his Majesty’s carriages having been ordered to go 
on the Southwark side of the river, whence he returned to 
Claridge’s. In the evening the King dined with the Duke of 
Sutherland at Stafford House. 

Roya Vistr To Reapiye.—The Mayor of Reading re- 
ceived a communication last week from Licutenant-General 
Knollys, written on behalf of the Prince of Wales, announc- 
ing the intention of his royal highness to visit Reading on 
Tuesday, the 5th of July, for the purpose of laying the 
foundation-stone of the new Grammar-school. It having been 
represented to the Prince that the Great Western /éte would 


be held that day at Shrivenham Hall, the object of which is 
of a charitable nature in connexion with the officials of the 
Great Western Railway, his royal highness at once ex- 
pressed his willingness to alter the date, and named the Ist 
or the 4th of July for the Town Council to select from. A 
number of triumphal arches will be erected, and the whole 
town will be decked in festive array on the occasion. 

THe QueEN’s Brrrupay.—Her Majesty’s birthday was 
celebrated on Saturday at Aldershot, Chatham, Woolwich, 
and Portsmouth in the usual manner. State banquets were 
given in the evening by Mr. Gladstone, Lord Clarendon, 
Lord Granville, Mr. Lowe, Mr. Bruce, Mr. Cardwell, the 
Duke of Argyll, Mr. Childers, the Attorney-General, Lord 
Bessborough, Lord Sydney, and the Marquis of Aylesbury. 
The Archbishop of York entertained at dinner several of the 
bishops. After the dinner at Mr. Gladstone’s, Mrs. Glad- 
stone held a reception, at which about 500 persons were pre- 
sent. Most of the Ministers and ambassadors attended in full 
uniform. There were the usual illuminations at the West-end, 

Court ARRRANGEMENTS.—We are informed that a State 
ball will be given at Buckingham Palace on the 21st of this 
month, a breakfast at Windsor Castle on the 24th, and a con- 
cert at Buckingham Palace on Wednesday, the 29th. 

ALEXANDRA INSTITUTION FoR THE Biinp.—His Serene 
Highness the Prince of Teck has consented to preside at the 
anniversary of the Alexandra Institution for the Blind, to be 
held on June 29, at Hanover-square-rooms. 

THE QuEEN’s LevEE.—By command of the Queen a Levee 
was held on!Monday at St. James’s Palace by his Royal High- 
ness the Prince of Wales on behalf of Her Majesty. The Prince 
of Wales entered the Throne-room at two o’clock, accompanied 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge and_ his 
Serene Highness Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, and _at- 
tended by the Earl of Bessborough, Lord Steward ; the Vis- 
count Sydney, Lord Chamberlain ; and the other members of 
the Royal Household. 

PRINCE AND PRINCESS CurisTIAN.—On Monday afternoon 
their Royal Highnesses the Prince and Princess Christian left 
Frogmore House at 3.15 for Claremont, attended by the Hon. 
Miss Stopford and Colonel Gordon. Their Royal Highnesses 
travelled by road, and purposed returning to Frogmore after 
remaining at Claremont ten days. The children of their 
royal highnesses are left at Frogmore, where they will 
remain until the return of their royal parents. The Prince and 
Princess gave a dinner party at Claremont on Monday night. 


THE UPPER TEN THOUSAND. 


AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


The Duke of Rutland had a garden party on Monday after- 

noon at Bute Lodge, Campden-hill, Kensington, and although 
the weather was threatening, a numerous and distinguished 
company responded to his grace’s invitations. 
_ The Countess Harley-Teleki died on the 3rd ult. at Damas- 
cus. The Countess was the only child of the late Henry, Lord 
Langdale, sometime Master of the Rolls, by Lady Jane Eliza- 
beth Harley, eldest daughter of Edward, fifth Earl of Oxford 
(extinct). Her ladyship was born on the 7th November, 
1836, and merried on the 16th November, 1857, Alexander 
Count Teleki de Szek, of Transylvania, Hungary. 

We have to announce the death of Lady Adelaide Murray, 
which took place on Tuesday last week at Taymouth, Perthshire. 
The lamented lady, who was a goddaughter of Her Majesty 
Queen Adelaide, was the fourth daughter of William Basil 
Percy, seventh earl of Denbigh, by the Lady Mary Elizabeth 
Moreton, eldest daughter of Thomas, first Earl of Ducie. She 
was born on the 24th November, 1836, and married, on the 
27th April, 1865, Mr. Charles A. Murray. 

On Friday night last week Mrs. Eaton gave her second 
dancing party at the hon. Member for Coventry’s residence at 
Princes-gate. The Ifandsome suite of rooms thrown open 
were decorated with the choicest flowers and exotic plants. 
The dining-room was laid out for supper, and the lighter de- 
scription of refreshments supplied during the night in two 
rooms. Coote and Tinney’s band was in attendance, and fur- 
nished some of the best and newest dance music. Dancing com- 
menced at half-past eleven with a quadrille, and was con- 
tinued up-to supper (one o’clock), when there was a short 
interval. 

Lady Llanover had her two first afternoon receptions on 
Tuesday and Saturday, last week, at her mansion in Great 
Stanhope-street, Mayfair, which were very numerously at- 
tended. The company included his Excellency the Persian 
Ambassador, and many of the other foreign ministers. 

On Monday night the Countess of Bantry had a ball at her 
residence in Lowndes-square, v hich was graced by nearly 400 
guests of rank. Coote and Tinney’s band was retained for 
dancing, which commenced shortly after eleven o'clock. At 
one o’clock supper was announced, after which dancing was 
resumed. ; m 

The Countess Volsamachi, who married, as her first hus- 
band, the celebrated Bishop Heber, died at Hodnet Hall on 
the 13th ult., in the cighty-first year of her age. Sixty-one 
years ago she commenced her labours at the same place, of 
which her hushand was incumbent. The deceased lady was 
the youngest daughter of Dean Shipley, of St. Asaph, and a 
niece of Sir William Jones, the Oriental scholar, Her second 
husband died a few months ago. 

Sir John and Lady Sebright have been yachting with the 
Marquis of Bute for the last month. Her ladyship is expected 
in London shortly. 

The Countess of Newburgh received a select party at 
dinner on Saturday evening at her residence in Wilton- 
crescent. 

The Countess Bernstorff had a juvenile party on Saturday 
afternoon at Prussia House, at which a numerous party of 
the nobility, &c., assembled. 

On Tuesday night the Countess of Caledon gave a ball at 
the family residence on Carlton-house-terrace. The whole of 
the principal saloons were thrown open for the reception of 
company. 

The King of the Belgians and her Royal Highness the 
Duchess of Cambridge honoured his Excellency the Austrian 
Ambassador and Countess Apponyi with their presence 
at dinner on Tuesday evening, at the embassy in Belgrave- 
square, 

On Tuesday night Lady Isham had a dancing party at her 
residence in Upper Brook-street, Grosvenor-square. The 
severa] rooms thrown open for the reception of company were 
tastefully arranged with an abundance of beautiful flowers 
and exotic plants. The supper and refreshment rooms were 
also tastefully decorated with flowers. 

The Duke and Duchess of Cleveland entertained a select 
party at dinner on Tuesday evening at Cleveland House, St. 
James’s-square, : 

The Earl of Wilton gave his usual ‘‘Derby” dinner on 
Tuesday evening at his residence in Grosvenor-square. thn 
Prince of Wales honoured the earl with his presence, at! 
at a quarter past eight. 


Lord and Lady Sherborne received at dinner om Tuesday 
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evening Viscount and Viscountess Bridport, Hon. Gerald and 
Lady Maria Ponsonby, Lady Fanny Howard, Hon. Mrs. M. 
Wingfield, Lord Lytton, Lord Raglan, General Sir William 
Mansfield, Right Hon. Sir F, Peel, Sir John and Miss 
Ogilvy, &c. 

Mrs. Walker, of Norton, mother of Mr. Childers, died at 
the Admiralty on Sunday last. 


FASHIONABLE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE WEEK. 
To-Day (Saturday). 

Lady Llanover’s afternoon dancing party, from 4 to 7.30 

Grand summer concert and fashionable promenade at the 
Crystal Palace. 

At the Gun Club, Shepherd’s-bush, the Oaks Handicap ; to 
commence at two o’clock : entries to be made to the secre- 
tary, 4, Carlton-street, Regent-street, S.W., by three 
o’clock on Wednesday. 

June 6. 

Lady Catherine Allen’s dance, at 5, Belgrave-square. 

The annual regimental dinner of the 5th (Princess Charlotte 
of Wales’s) Dragoon Guards, at the St. James’s Hotel, 
Piccadilly. 

The Hurlingham Club—The annual match between the Lords 
and Commons. 

June 7. 


Lady Llanover’s afternoon dancing party, from 4 to 7.30. 

Sir Thomas Wathen Waller’s dance. 

The Hon. Mrs. Prideaux Brune’s dance, at 5, Belgrave- 
square. 

Mrs. Gardner’s (née eee de Mandelsloh) evening party. 

une 8. 

Lady Jodrell’s concert, at 64, Portland-place. 

The annual dinner of the 23d Royal Welsh Fusiliers, at the 
London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, at a quarter to eight 
o’clock., 

June 9. 

The Countess of Radnor’s ball, instead of the 2nd. 

Mr. John Thomas’s grand morning concert (by kind permis- 
sion of the Marquis of Downshire), at 24, Belgrave-square ; 
to commence at three o’clock. 

June 10. 

The Earl Fortescue’s ball, in Belgrave-square. 

The Hon. Mrs. Magniac’s ball, at Chesterfield House. 

Signor Arditi’s grand morning concert, at the Italian Opera, 
Theatre Royal, Drury-lane. 


FOREIGN COURTS. 


The Prince de la Tour d’Auvergne is attacked by small- 
pox. The epidemic is again on the increase in Paris. The 
last weekly returns reach nearly 200 deaths, independent of 
the hospital returns. 

The Princess de Metternich is in an interesting state. Her 
confinement will take place at the magnificent hotel belonging 
to the Rothschild family, in the Rue Lafitte. The mansion 
is more convenient, and fitted up with greater elegance, and 
suited in all respects to the event. 

The death is announced of the Duchess de Montebello, lady 
of honour to the Empress of the French. The Duchess was 
one of the pretty women depicted in the famous picture by 
Winterhalter. 

The German journals announce that Prince Hermann de 
Sayn-Wittzenstein-Hohenstein, tenth child of Prince Alexan- 
der, is about to marry Mdlle. Helene Dreyschot, daughter of 
a pianist. The bridegroom is twenty-five years of age, and 
the bride eighteen. The family of the Prince, which is 
allied to the most illustrious houses in Europe, takes its 
Tee from the well-known chiteau near Laasphe, in West- 
phalia. 

THE Crown PRINcESS OF PRusstA.—Dr. Gream left Lon- 
don a few days ago for the new Palace at Potsdam, to be pre- 
sent at the confinement of her Royal Highness the Crown 
Princess of Prussia, which may be hourly expected. 

The Empress Eugénie has promised to give a confirmation 
dress to every child whose father or mother shall address a 
demand for it, supported by the clerical authorities. This is 
in thanksgiving for the result of the Plébiscite. 


MARRIAGES IN HIGH LIFE. 


The marriage of the Hon. Cecil Parker, son of the Earl of 
Macclesfield, with Miss Longley, daughter of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, took place on Tuesday last week, at 
St. Paul’s Church, Knightsbridge. The Rev. George Bourke 
and Rey. Arthur Purey Cust officiated. The bride was given 
away by her brother, and Major Deeds acted as best man to 
the bridegroom. The church was filled with the relatives and 
friends of both families, and large numbers of the aristocracy. 

A marriage is arranged and will shortly take place between 
Mr. Charles Tudway, of The Ceders, Wells, and the Lady 
Edith Nelson, third daughter of the Earl and Countess Nelson. 

The marriage of Mr. Verney to Miss Williams, daughter of 
Lady A. Williams, will be solemnised on the 8th of June. 


WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 

The will of the Right Hon. and Right Rev. Robert John 
Eden, D.D., Baron Auckland, late Lord Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, was proved in the London Court, on the 13th ult., 
under 120,000/. personalty, by his son, the Right Hon. Wm. 
George Eden, the present baron. His lordship leaves to his 
wife an immediate legacy of 1,000/., his carriages, books, and 
such portion of his plate as she may select, together with all 
plate known as ‘* Ambassadors’ plate,” which had belonged 
to his father, William, first Lord Auckland, the eminent 
diplomatist ; also the choice of one of his London residences, 
2, Grosvenor-crescent, Belgrave-square, and 13, Queen-square, 
Westminster; which after her decease will revert to his 
eldest son ; and a life interest in the sum of 20,0002. ; which 
sum after her decease is to be divided amongst his children, 
In addition to all other bequests or provision made for them. 
The dividends arising from the shares in the East India 
Railway standing inthe name of Lady Auckland, his wife, are 
to be applied to her ladyship’s use during her life, then to 
devolve to his daughters, Florence and Maria Harriet. The 
residue of his property, real and personal, he leaves to his 
eldest son, Lord Auckland. 

The will of General the Hon. Charles Grey, colonel 71st 
SS moe secretary to the Queen, and formerly to 
5, 0001 3 sraenaltyss Consort, was proved in London, under 

The will of Daniel Maclise, R.A., who died on the 25th 
April, aged fifty-nine, was proved in London, under 40,0007. 
personalty. ; Pitts 

The will of the Right Rev. Ashhurst Turner Gilbert. D D 
Lord Bishop of Chichester, was proved at Chichester, on 
March 31 last, under 12,0001. personalty, by his sons, iA thes 
leaving to several members of his family each a legacy of 10/., 
he bequeaths his presentation plate to his son Robert ; the rest 
of his plate, books, and furniture he divides between his un- 
married daughters and his sons Robert and Thomas. His 
house in Queen Anne-street he leaves to his unmarried 
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daughters. The residue of his property he leaves to his 
daughter Sarah Jane and his sen Thomas. 

The will of Lady Louisa Primrose, daughter of Archibald 
John Primrose, Earl of Rosebery, was proved in London, 
under 16,000/. 


Motherly Galks with 3) ong A ouseheepers, 


By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


VII.—_WASHING-DAY. 


‘¢ TF it were not for the washing, housekeeping would lose 

half its terror. But I rise every Monday morning in a 
troubled and unhappy state of mind, for it is washing-day! 
The breakfast will, surely, be a failure, coffee muddy, meat 
or hash uncooked, or burnt to a coal, everything untidy on 
the table, and the servants thoroughly out of temper.” 
This ought not so to be. In the first place, then, as to the 
servants. Define, distinctly, the appropriate duties of each ; 
but with this proviso, that in emergencies they will be re- 
quired to lend a helping hand, in any department, where 
their services are needed. Let them understand, unmis- 
takably, what your rules are, for you cannot manage a house- 
hold without well-digested laws and regulations—-then kindly, 
but firmly, make them know that you will have no infringe- 
ments upon those laws. 

Never allow a girl to give a disrespectful answer, or mani- 
fest irritability, simply because the work for some days in the 
week may be more distasteful than on others, and never 
permit servants to threaten to leave you without insisting that 
the threat shall be carried into effect, unless an ample apology 
is given ; for if passed over submissively it will be repeated 
whenever the girl’s temper is ruffled. 

And now let us see if there is, really, any good reason why 
washing-day should be so full of terror. If one is feeble, it is 
not easy—nothing is—but to a strong, healthy person it ought 
not to be burdensome, even if one is obliged to do it one’s own 
self, particularly with the aid of all the ‘‘modern improve- 
ments.” 

Put the clothes to soak over night, rubbing soap on the collars, 
wristbands, bindings, &c., of each article. Cut up several 
cakes in sufficient water to dissolve them, and let it boil till 
the soap is all dissolved, then pour it into a wooden pail, and 
when cold it will be nice soft soap, and keep well as long as 
it lasts. This is a good way to prepare any soap for soaking 
or boiling clothes. But it is more economical to have a cake 
of hard soap, to use for the dirty spots while washing. 

Rub soft soap on the dirtiest parts of each garment, when 
you put them to soak, and just cover them with water. Table 
linen should be soaked in a separate tub, and washed first ; 
the fine clothes, sheets, and pillow-cases put in another, and 
stockings and coarse things in a third tub. 

Early Tuesday morning put hot water in the first tub, 
enough to make it of a pleasant temperature to begin the 
washing. ‘Table linen and all fine or starched clothes should 
be washed and hung out first, that they may be dried before 
night. If any are left out over night, it should be the 
stockings and underclothes, both sheets and dish-towels ; the 
latter should be soaked by themselves, and washed in water 
that bas been used for nothing else. 

When a boilerful has been washed rub soap on all bindings, 
collars, &c., and fill the boiler with cold or lukewarm water, 
and boil, not over twenty minutes, then take them into a tub, 
adding enough cold water to make it comfortable to the hand, 
when ready to put them through the second suds. While the 
first set of clothes are boiling, of course those for a second 
boilerful are being washed and got ready to be put in as soon as 
the first is removed, that no time may be lost. When the 
second is over the fire, get the first through the next suds and 
the two rinsing-waters, which should be blued and ready as 
quick as possible. Do not be sparing of rinsing-water. Have 
your largest tubs two-thirds full and put in but a few pieces 
at a time, so that each article may have unobstructed benefit 
of a large body of water, and all the soap may be removed. 
Wring and shake out and put into the second rinsing. Shake 
out each thing from the last rinsing, snapping them smooth, 
lay them loose into the clean clothes-basket, and hang out to 
dry before you begin on the second boiler. Careless rinsing 
and wringing will soon turn clothes yellow. When two girls 
assist in the washing, one should rinse and hang out while the 
other is washing. It greatly expedites the work, of course, if 
they do not spend half the time talking ; butit must be a very 
large wash that, even with but one at the tubs, is not all on 
the line before two o'clock. 

Refined borax, in the proportion of one large handful of the 
powder to ten gallons of boiling water, is said to save nearly 
one half the soap, and make the clothes beautifully white and 
clear. It is a neutral salt and will not injure the fabric. For 
laces, cambrics, &c., an extra quantity is necessary. The 
washwomen of Belgium and Holland, so famous for the beauty 
of their work, use borax instead of soda. 

Much more mighé be said on this topic if space would per- 
mit, perhaps of little interest to old experienced housekeepers, 
but our talks are more especially intended for those just 
entering upon the unknown sphere of domestic care. 


MARRIAGES IN 1869,—The Registrar-General states the 
number of marriages in England and Wales in 1869 to be 
176,629, or 333 fewer than in 1868. We must go back to 
1863 to find so few marriages in England as in 1869. In 1864, 
1865, and 1866 the number was constantly increasing, and in 
neither of those three years was it so low as 180,000. In 1867 
the number fell to little over 179,000, being 8,600 less than in 
1866 ; in 1868 it was lower still hy above 2,000 ; and in 1869 
completed a series of three bad years following three good 
years. But in the last two quarters of 1869 marriages 
increased, and were more than in the corresponding quarters 


of 1868. 


Wuirrine in Scuoors.—‘*The whipping question” has 
been discussed at San Francisco, on the occasion of the trial 
of a school teacher for flogging a pupil ; and more recently, in 
Yolo country, a teacher has been fined $10 for punishing a 
child ‘‘in thorough pugilistic style” for the crime of bringing 
in a bucket of water without permission, These events have 
brought forth some records on the subject, and among them 
the following reply to a circular issued from a school in 
Albany, where it was the practice to procure permission 1n 
writing from the parents to administer corporal punishment. 
The specimen permit is as follows: ‘‘ Your flogging cirklar 
is duly received. I hope as to my John, you will flog him just as 
ofin as you kin, Heas a bad boy—is John. Hitho I’ve bin in 
habit of teachin nim miself, it seems to me he never will larn 
anithing— his spellin is ottragously defishent. Wallop him 
well, ser, and you will receive my thanks. P.S. What 
accounts for John being such a scholar is that he is my sun by 
my wife’s fust husband.” 
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General Bows of the Weck 
ep b been a) J AM), ‘oD als ve 
re 
FORMER member of the Dean of Exeter’s congrega- 
tion at Paddington has left him her plate, furniture, 
and 10,0002. 

It is stated that Mr. Gladstone has consented to recommend 
the grant of a pension of 100/. per annum to the widow of Mr. 
Dargan, the Dublin Exhibition contractor. 

Over one hundred young women are studying law in 
different sections of America; some in universities, but more 
in lawyers’ offices, where many are able to pay their tuition 
fees by writing. 

UNVACCINATED CHILDREN.—Smallpox was more fatal last 
week in London than in any week since the beginning of 
1868. Nineteen fatal cases were registered, twelve of them 
in the Smallpox Hospital, nearly all these latter occurring to 
unvaccinated children or adults. 

Two SuppEN Deatus.—A melancholy affair was reported 
from Horfield, near Bristol, on Monday morning. : Mr. Cook 
dropped dead from heart disease. A neighbour, Mr. Pierce, 
was fetched, and he was so shocked at the news of his friend’s 
death that he suddenly expired. 

EXECUTION OF A BRroTHER AND SISTER.—Lawrence and 
Margaret Shields, brother and sister, have been executed 
within Tullamore Gaol for the murder of Patrick Dunne on 
the 26th of February. They made no confession. Both were 
very firm, the woman especially. Four priests attended them. 

Two terribly destructive fires have been reported this week. 
At Constantinople on Friday night fifty houses were des- 
troyed, and it is reported from New York that in Canada an 
area of five miles by thirty is in flames. A number of persons 
have been burned to death, and 300 families in the villages of 
Saguenay are rendered destitute. 

Sinqutar Surcrpe or A Lapy.—It was stated at an inquest 
held in London a few days ago that the hearing of the murders 
at Denham had led a woman named Mary Ann Reynoldson to 
poison herself. She was standing at the streetdoor of her 
house, when she was suddenly informed by a neighbour of the 
murders. She became greatly excited, shut the door, went 
upstairs, and took some prussic acid. The jury found her 
insane. 

CRUELTY TO Wives.—At the Richmond petty sessions a 
labourer named Kirby has been charged with stabbing his 
wife. He was beating her on Sunday morning, and she 
endeavoured to escape through the window. Finding that 
she could not do so, she took hold of her husband’s neckcloth, 
and he then called to one of his children to bring him a knife, 
and with it stabbed the woman in the arm. He was sentenced 
to three months’ hard labour. 

REMARKABLE OUTRAGE IN [RELAND.—A few nights since a 
farmer named Graham, who resides in a house which he has 
built on an island near Newton Butler, was visited by three 
men with blackened faces, who dragged him and his wife from 
their beds, placed them bound in a boat, and did not release 
them until they reached the opposite shore, where they left 
them almost destitute of clothing, and then returned to the 
island; where they demolished the house and all its contents, 


An Otp Lavy Burnt to DEATH.—On Saturday morning 
an inquest was held at the University College Hospital on the 
body of Mary Perry, aged seventy-two, a widow lady, who 
was accidentally burnt to death at her house, No. 24, Ex- 
mouth-street, Tottenham-court-road. The deceased set her 
dress on fire while trying to light a candle at the grate on 
Monday night. She was so badly burnt, that she died the 
same night. The jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Accidental 
death.” 

Fourtn ATTEMPT OF A Wipow AT SvuicipE.—On Friday 
evening an inquest was held in Twyford-street, Caledonian- 
road, Islington, on the body of Margaret Wight, aged thirty- 
nine, a widow, who died in the Great Northern Hospital on 
Wednesday last through taking a quantity of spirits of salts. 
She had recently given way to habits of intemperance. ‘This 
was the fourth attempt she had made on her life. The jury 
returned a verdict of ‘Suicide whilst in a state of unsound 
mind.” 

A Younc WoMAN CONFINED IN A CELLAR.—A young 
woman has been discovered by the Birmingham police con- 
fined underground in a house in that town. ‘The cellar was 
unfurnished, and gas was kept burning in it. She had shown 
symptoms of insanity, and her friends, who are Jews named 
Franks, placed her in the cellar. She is supposed to have 
been kept there for some time. Of late her cries had attracted 
attention. The woman was at once removed from her under- 
ground prison, and the case is being investigated. 

Wire Murper.—A woman named Martha Finch, wife of 
Isaac Finch, residing in the villagé of Sandon, near Chelms- 
ford, was found in bed with her throat cut in several places so 
severely that the head was nearly severed from the body. The 
face also was much cut, the wounds apparently having been in- 
flicted with a billhook. The husband, who a short time since 
was an inmate of a lunatic asylum, was arrested in a field 
close by. The youngest of the deceased's five children was 
found by the side of its mother, covered with blood. 

Farat Fatt or A Lapy. — An inquest was held at 
Hartlepool, on Monday, before the coroner, Mr. Settle, on 
view of the body of Mrs. Thirkle, a lady seventy-four years 
of age, who died on Saturday from the effects of a fall over 
the cliff at Hartlepool on the preceding evening, It appears 
that the old lady, who wassbecoming somewhat childish from 
age, went out for a walk on the cliff, and accidentally wan- 
dered through an opening in the fence which had been erected 
to protect pedestrians. The jury returned a verdict of 
‘* Accidental death.” 

SERIOUS QUARREL BETWEEN Two Women.—At the 
Thames Police-court on Tuesday, Hannah Lamb was charged 
with assaulting Ellen Hurley. The two women live in an 
Trish colony. On Monday night Mrs. Lamb went indoors 
and broughé out a red-hot poker, with which she attacked her 
neighbour, declaring she would ‘‘frizzle”’ her, and severely 
burnt her arms and neck. Mrs. Hurley seized the poker, but 
took hold of the wrong end and burnt her hand badly, A 
boy then kicked the poker out of Mrs. Lamb’s hand, and she 
was secured. Mr. Lushington sentenced her to six months’ 


hard labour. 

Murper or A Mormer-1n-LAw.—A brutal murder has just 
rated at Autun (Sadne-et-Loire). A locksmith, 
few years back married the daughter of one 
¢ so constantly illtreated her that she re- 
an action oe a eer eat and 

i uit was authorised to reside with her parents. 
ies Feat Roy went to the house, armed with a patcHeee 
knife, to demand his wife, and on meeting with a refusal 
he rushed at his mother-in-law, and with one stroke laid 
her dead at his feet; he next stabbed Orban with such 


been perpet 
named Roy, a 
Orban, a turner, bu 
cently commenced 
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force that the weapon remained firmly fixed in the 
Wound, and could not be drawn until a medical man arrived. 
The father-in-law is still alive, and the murderer has been 
arrested. 

Women in RusstA.—The condition of Russian women of 

he lower classes has been, until lately, exceedingly hard. For 
centuries they have been downtrodden ; but they have germs 
of goodness in them which the brighter future will develop. 
ow that serfdom is abolished, the women of Russia may 
Tapidly advance—and nowhere have they come forward to 
assert their position more than in that country. The telegraph 
Clerks and clerks in government offices are chiefly women ; 
and advantageous openings are being made for them, both as 
teachers and in the medical profession. 

Tuz ‘Nores or THE PErtop.”—A new arrangement is 
Shortly to be effected at the Post-otfice, by which the public 
will be provided with a very convenient facility for writing 
short notes. Cards are to be issued, bearing a halfpenny 
stamp, which will be transmissible through the post as if they 
Were ordinary letters. On one side people who use them will 
write the name and address of the person for whom they are 
destined, and on the other the communication to be ‘sent. 
This, of course, will be plainly visible for any one to read who 
Cares to take the trouble, and the halfpenny cards must not 
be used for the transmission of secrets. 

THE Princess BARIATINSKY’s Property.—A magnificent 
Set of diamonds and pearls, the property of the Princess 
Bariatinsky, was disposed of a few days ago by Messrs, 
Christie, Manson, and Woods, at their great rooms in King- 
Street, St. James’s, and realised the following prices : A neck- 
lace, formed of forty-five splendid brilliants, with snap set 
with a small brilliant—1,600/. A pair of ear-rings, formed 
of thirty-two brilliants—960/. A Maltese cross, formed of 

lve very fine large rose diamonds and brilliants—215/. A 
81x-row pearl necklace, with two snaps set with fine brilliants 
—510/, The above produced 3,385/. 

Ture Pore AND AN Encuisn Lapy.—The Pope has con- 
ferred upon Miss Tasker, of Middleton Hall, and Kendal Villa, 

ammersmith, the title and rank of Countess of the Holy 

toman Empire, in consideration of her great zeal in the cause 
of religion and charity. Miss Tasker gave 1,000/. to the 
building fund of the Metropolitan Cathedral in memory of 
Cardinal Wiseman, and 1,000. as personal present to the 
ope. Besides these donations, there is scarcely a Catholic 
mission in the country which has not been assisted by her 
purse, and her charity to the poor, the widow, and the orphan 
18 well known. 

Mourper or A SrepmotHER.—Another murder was com- 
mitted on Monday afternoon. William Redhead, a youth of 
eighteen, a member of the 7th Tower Hamlets Volunteers, 
living in Sidney-street, Stepney, loaded his rifle and delibe- 
rately shot his stepmother, who died almost instantly. Red- 

ead then ran away from the house, and was pursued by some 
neighbours, who did not overtake him. After he had run 
about a mile, however, he gave himself up to a policeman, and 
Stated that he had shot his stepmother, who, he said, had 
chaved very cruelly to him and his sisters. The father is an 
Officer of a ship, and is now on his way home from China. 
lis marriage to a second wife appears to have given great 
pitence to his children by his first wife, and they lived on very 
bad terms. 

Her Royal Highness the Crown Princess has been pleased 
to accept the patronage of a committee of eminent British 
residents for the erection of an Anglican church in Berlin. A 
great want of the English inhabitants is thus likely to be 
supplied at last. Hitherto, Divine service has had to be 
performed in a room of an old palace, graciously lent by the 
King. Queen Victoria, kindly interesting herself in the good 
work, has placed the riding-school of Buckingham Palace at 
the disposal of the committee and their London friends to 
arrange a bazaar in aid of the contemplated structure. As a 
church is greatly needed, and the English colony in Berlin is 
Incapable of defraying the expenses, it is to be hoped that the 
Pe of the London undertaking will be all that is antici- 

ated, 


Mrs. Lincouy’s PEnston.—The American Senate Com- 
Mittee on Pensions have decided that Mrs. Lincoln ought not 
© receive a pension. Mrs. Lincoln has a fortune of about 
60,000$. In her petition from Frankfort she states that she 
48 been advised to try the mineral waters during the 
Summer, and then to go to Italy. But she adds, ‘My 
Nancial means do no permit me to take advantage of the 
urgent advice given me, nor can I live in a style becoming 
he widow of the chief magistrate of a great nation, although 
ve as economically as I can.” The committee are of 
Pinion, however, that neither sentiment nor duty requires a 
urther provision from the Treasury for her maintenance. 
Royat CAMBRIDGE AsyLUM FoR SoLDIER’s W1pows.— 
The annual general meeting of this institution was held on 
aturday at the Royal United Service Institution, Whitehall, 
Under the presidency of His Serene Highness the Prince of 
Teck, G.C.B. There were also present Her Royal Highness 
he Duchess of Cambridge (lady patroness), Her Royal High- 
Ness the Princess Mary Adelaide of Teck, the Prince of Saxe- 
eimar, the Earl of Powis, General Sir E. Cust, Lieutenant- 
eneral Lord F. Paulet, C.B., General Ponsonby, Lieutenant- 
Olonel Oraufurd, Field-Marshal Sir J. Burgoyne, General 
ascoigne, Rev. Canon Nepean, Colonel Liddell, Colonel 
orth, M.P., and other patrons, and a number of the 
Patronesses of the institution. 
g Caution to LADIES WHEN IN THE SrRRETSs.—Before the 
heffield bench a number of youths, the eldest aged twenty, 
b ® others ranging from nine to sixteen years of age, have been 
ought up charged with being concerned in an apparently il- 
Mitable number of robberies and larcenies, They confessed 
ke having stolen ‘‘lots ” of ladies’ satchels from the owners’ 
‘nds in the streets, purses, spoons, knives, handkerchiefs, 
mets and other articles far too numerous to be recorded here. 
he evidence showed that the boys formed part of a band 
it Se object was to commit robberies wholesale or singly, as 
happened, nothing escaping them. Pocket-picking was one 
th their accomplishments—a youth, aged twelve, confessing 
at he had bought a purse with a strong catch to practise 
yen They were remanded, the mayor remarking that it 
*8 a shocking state of things. 
~ERRIBLE SITUATION FoR Two Lapres.—A Tetter in the 
Anes gives particulars of a fatal accident to Mr. Royd in the 
PS. Mr, Royd, the writer says, set out on the evening of 
ednesday, the 25th ult., for Monte Salvatore, accompanied 
in a Sister and cousin. ‘The long-continued hot weather 
Taser the grass very slippery, and the ill-fated young man 
the ed his footing, fell over the perpendicular precipices of 
he Mountain, and was killed, probably instantaneously. 
With Poor young ladies, heart-broken, spent some hours, 
Ww utmost peril to themselves, in searching for his body. 
a ‘ound, one of the two remained on the mountain to 
nie Watch over the corpse, while the other returned to 
Boiron for assistance. It was far in the night before the 
W-stricken girl reached the hotel, and about one A.M. a 
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large body of men with lanterns, and accompanied by a doctor, 
started for the scene of the accident. They relieved the 
solitary guardian of her agonising midnight watch, and con- 
veyed Mr. Royd’s remains to the hotel.” 

Roya FremaLe Puiwanruropric Socrery.—The annual 
meeting of the friends of this institution has just been held 
under the presidency of the Bishop of Winchester. Froin 
the report it appeared that during the last ten years 336 
young women had been admitted into the establishment, a 
large number of whom had obtained situations through the 
agency of the Society, and had acquitted themselves very 
creditably. The house would contain more inmates than are 
at present within its walls. The Earl of Harrowby pointed 
out that the institution had been the means of relieving three 
classes—namely, those who had been convicted—those who 
had committed offences, but were not convicted—and those 
who were in danger of falling, through the vice or poverty of 
their parents. 

MARRIAGES IN AmeERIcA.—The marriage statistics of 
Massachusetts for the past year show that there were fewer 
marriages than in the year before, or the year preceding that, 
a fact which may to some extent be explained by the emigra- 
tion of young men to the West. There were twice as many 
marriages between Americans as between foreigners, and yet 
more children born of foreign than native families. In the 
city of Boston the number of foreigners and of Americans 
married was equal, but the births of the foreign were as seven 
to three of the American families. The increase of the 
population of the State is twenty-nine per day. One instance 
occurs of a spinster of thirty-eight becoming the sixth wife of 
a gentleman of sixty-five ; and three instances of marriages at 
ages exceeding eighty have occurred. 

ELOPEMENT OF A CLERGYMAN’s DAUGHTER.—Wm. Jones, 
the son of a prosperous farmer of Tan-y-bryn, Llanvaelog, 
Anglesey, has been brought up on remand, before the Liver- 
pool magistrates, charged with perjury. On the 11th May the 
prisoner had eloped with Annie Jane Williams, daughter of 
the Rev. R. Williams, rector of the parish of Llanvaelog, and 
on the 12th had made a declaration before the superintendent 
registrar at Liverpool that Miss Williams and he had been 
for fifteen days previously residing in Liverpool. It was upon 
this that the charge was founded. Mr. Carr, upon the part 
of the Rev. R. Williams, stated that as Miss Williams had 
returned to her father he was willing to forego the prosecution 
upon the prisoner’s expression of repentance. This the 
prisoner declined to give, and the charge was withdrawn 
without it, the magistrate remarking that, as far as the case 
had proceeded, there was no proof of the charge. There was 
much applause in court. 


**Drapery Misses.”—A French journalist, M. Bertrand, 
has discovered a new profession which, it is interesting to 
know, is pursued in London. He calls it a strange, eccentric 
profession—‘‘ bizarre” is his own word—and, as regards its 
characterisation, he is not far wrong. It consists, M. Bertrand 
explains, in picking out pretty girls of low station, washing 
them, dressing them like young ladies, ‘giving them a few 
lessons in deportment, manners, and the art of speaking 
English, and then exhibiting them in the parks, public 
gardens, and theatres, until they attract the attention and 
gain the heart, and ultimately the hand, of some rich man. 
‘*Little by little’ we are told ‘‘the poetical illusions of the 
honeymoon disappear until at last the husband discovers that 
he has married a girl without position or education. So much 
the worse! But in the meanwhile the bargain has been struck 
and the matrimonial agent has pocketed his premium.” 
These improvised young ladies are, it appears, called ‘‘ drapery 
misses.” 

*‘AtL THroucH Mornuer.’’—A breach of promise case 
came before the Sheriff's Court last week for assessment of 
damages. The defendant, Mr. James, who is twenty-seven 
years of age, had been messman of the 46th Regiment at 
Portsmouth, and his mother keeps an hotel at Wrexham, and 
is in a good way of business. The plaintiff, Miss Trebeck, is 
twenty-two years of age. She was to have been married to 
the defendant on the 20th of January last, and on the 2nd of 
that month he wrote a letter to break off the match through 
his mother’s request. All the wedding dresses were provided, 
the guests invited to the marriage feast, and on the Sunday 
before the day appointed his uncle went to the plaintiff's 
mother and broke off the match. The defendant’s mother 
and stepfather had, it was stated, promised to put him into 
an hotel, with 1,000/., if he broke off the match. In mitigation 
of damages it was urged that the defendant was dependent on 
his family, and if the young lady had married him it might 
have entailed much misery on her. A verdict for 50/. would 
drive the defendant into the Court of Bankruptcy. The jury 
awarded 500/., the full amount claimed. 
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Finpineé Bopres or CHILDREN.—A shocking discovery was 
made on Friday at Kilburn. Mr. Judd, an inspector of 
nuisances in the parish of Willesden, was going over some 
stables in the occupation of John Austin, an undertaker, 
when in a sort of cupboard under some stairs he found two 
coffins. In a loft he discovered another coffin, and in each 
coffin was the body of a dead child, in a state of advanced 
decomposition. One body, the inspector states, ‘‘ looked like 
a mummy.” Mr, Judd then went to Chichester-terrace, 
where Austin lives, and there found in a small room eight 
other bodies of children in coffins or boxes. One body was 
placed in a vessel that is described as a kind of earthen pot. 
The undertaker said he knew he had done wrong, but poverty 
had compelled him to leave the bodies unburied, although he 
had been paid for the interment of some at least. THe had 
not, however, certificates for the burial of all the corpses. 
The magistrate at Marylebone Police-court (Mr. ’Eyncourt) 
declined to issue a warrant for Austin’s apprehension, but 
said that on getting a certificate that the bodies were in such 
a condition as to be dangerous to health he would order them 
to be buried. 

THe CHARGE oF Fraup aGgarnst A LApy.—Mrs. Emily 
Macgregor, wife of Major Macgregor, of Battle, Sussex, was 
brought before Mr. Tyrwhitt, at Marlborough-street Police- 
court this week for further examination, charged with obtain- 
ing goods from various tradesmen by false pretences in three 
different instances, After evidence had been given in each 
case, Mr. Humphreys applied for aremand. Mr. Yelverton 
stated that the prisoner was the wife of the son of Sir John 
Macgregor ; that her husband was a major in the Army, and 
they lived at Battle. The husband was a distinguished officer, 
having served all through the Indian mutiny and campaign, 
and the case was a most painful one, considering the nature 
of the charge and the position of the accused, who had only 
been recently confined. Her mind has become affected, and 
she was in such a state of mental affliction that she was unable 
to give instructions for the proper conduct of her defence. 
He had therefore, to apply for bail, any amount being forth- 
coving. He was prepared to prove by medical testimony that 
the unfortunate lady was Jabouring under mania. Mr. 
Humphreys having objected to bail being taken, the prisoner 
was remanded, and bail refused. 


The Bern Dour. 


A blind mendicant who frequents the Rue St. Honoré has 
the following announcement affixed to his bosom: ‘ Blind ! 
Father of four children, the result of a terrible accident !” 

ON A LEG OF MUTTON, 


When is a leg of mutton like a modern poet ?—When it’s 
Browning. : ; 

Why is a leg of mutton being roasted like London in 1665? 
—Because it’s before the fire. . 

When is a leg of mutton like venison ?—When it’s dear, 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
Old Master Brown brought his ferule down, 
His face was angry and red ; 
‘Anthony Blair, go sit you there 
Among the girls,”’ he said. 


So Anthony Blair, with a mortified air, 
And his head hung down on his breast, 
Went right away and sat all day 
By the girl who loved him best. 
‘“ Why do you call me birdie, my dear?” inquired a wife 
of her husband. ‘‘ Because,” was the reply, ‘ you are 
always associated in my mind with a bill.” 


THE LAMENT OF THE ELDERLY YOUNG LADY. 


Oh! why am I not married ? 
I’m sure I’m not to blame ; 

I constantly give men a hint 
I'd like to change my name. 

At first I thought it might be wise 
To say I was engaged— 

It masked the efforts that I made 
To get my bird well caged. 

They used to call me Jsabel, 
But now ‘‘ that vulgar clique ”’ 

Vow Wasabel more suitable, 
I know it is all pique. 

The girls I knew in life’s young day 
Have all got married early, 

And really I must be excused 
If I am rude or surly, 

I scarce can bear to see them thus 
Live happy in this life, 

While I, poor mortal, seem to be 
Marked out for no man’s wife. 

I wish some one would marry me, 
Although perchance he’d leave me, 

But then that vile—that odious name 
Of ‘old maid” would not grieve me. 

H. E. Watney. 


A young lady from the rural districts went to Des Moines 
to see the elephant. In the street car the conductor said to 
her, ‘‘ Miss, your fare.” ‘* Well, if I am,” replied she, ‘I 
don’t want any of your imperance,” 


FrresH FROM ScHoout.—Emily (little sister) : 
large family the Spinsters must be! I hear in church every 
Sunday that some of them are going to be married !”— 
Frances (elder sister): ‘‘ Oh, you little stupid! Don’t you 
know what spinsters are ?—Bachelor ladies, of course.” 


The Dutch woman kept a toll-gate. One foggy day a tra- 
veller asked, ‘‘ Madam, how far is it to B ‘*Shoost a 
little ways,” was the reply. ‘‘ Yes, but how far?’ again asks 
the traveller. ‘‘Shoost a Jdeetle ways ”—more emphatically. 
‘Madam, is it one, two, three, four, or five miles?” The good 
woman ingenuously replied, ‘‘/ dinks it ts /” 
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A SEARCH AFTER PEACE. 


The hues of Spring their beauty shed, 

Fit time on love and peace to ponder ; 
‘‘Amongst the pleasant world,” I said, 

‘In search of peace and love, I’ll wander.” 


I stroll’d within the farmer’s yard, 

To see the new broods peaceful picking ; 
Peaceful ! two cocks together sparr’d, 

A hawk was carrying off a chicken ! 


I saw a fly, all green and gold, 

About the tender fresh leaves bobbing ; 
While I admired its charms, behold 

’*T was gobbled by a greedy robin. 


I found a nest within a tree, 

Young wrens nigh old enough to toddle, 
‘¢ Birds in their little nests agree ”-— 

Ah, no! one peck’d the other’s noddle. 


‘¢T’m like to you,” I said, ‘‘ poor worm” 
(Beholding one where I was walking), 

‘© Tn dust alike our death and germ ”’— 
Ducks tore it e’en while I was talking. 


I thought I’d better hurry home, 
But there the dog had killed the kitten, 
A time of peace ! when will it come ? 
Where all is biting or is bitten. 
PreTer SPENSER. 
(From Punch.) 


GALVANISM AND GAMMON.—A galvanic band manufacturer 
keeps on advertising that ‘*Electricity is Life !’ What 
‘* shocking ’’ nonsense. 

A Parry For Miss Brcker’s Turust.——Mr. Love Jones 
Parry, who promised to vote for the Woman’s Disabilities 
Bill, has cruelly turned his coat, and voted against it. Miss 
Becker, having charged him with the breach of promise, he 
has made matters worse by giving as his reason that, ‘‘ though 
in Caernarvonshire the women are ali Liberal in politics and 
Nonconformists in religion, in England, and particularly in 
boroughs such as Bath, the women are Conservative, under 
great clerical influence, which always tends to fetter freedom 
of thought.” ‘‘ Love Jones Parry !” says an advanced woman’s 
right female of M7. Punch’s acquaintance—‘‘ I hate him !” 

When unmarried ladies get votes, what will their rule be 
but mis-rule ? 

WHERE THERE'S A WILL THERE'S A Way !?—Cook: 
“Please, ’m, 1 wishes to give warning—” Mistress (sur- 
prised) : ‘‘ Why, what’s the matter?’ Cook: ‘The fact, is, 
mum, I’m going to get married!” Mistress: Why, cook, I 
did not know you were engaged!” Cook: ‘Which I ham 
not hazactly engaged as yet, mum; but I feels myself to be of 
that ’appy disposition as I could love hany man, mum!” 

(From Fun. ) 

WHERE THERE'S A Brii.—Somebody told Mrs. Malaprop 
the other day that the Lords had rejected the Deceased Wife’s 
Sister Bill. Her reply was that it didn’t surprise her—it was 
enough to kill any wife to have a sister called Bill, and ae 
could the hussy propose to all the Lords at once—especlaly 
as it isn’t leap year ! ; 

TizD To Time.—Watchmaker’s apprentices. 


‘What a ~ 
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LADY SNUFF-TAKERS IN 1870. 


HE society of the ladies of Texas cannot be the most 
attractive in existence, if a letter from a lady now residing 

in that State is to be believed, which is published in the New 
York World of April 3. The World’s correspondent asserts 
that, though there is as much passion in Texas as anywhere 
else for display and dress, for tight lacing and pinching 
shoes, for good looks and admiration, yet there is no real 
beauty to be found there. This, however, is not the fault of 
nature she is confident. She has seen features and forms 
among Texan girls which in New England would make their 
possessors the admired of all admirers, but which in actual 
fact were nevertheless abslolutely repulsive, so lifeless and 
expressionless were they. After long study of the question 
she has arrived at the conclusion that the cause of this re- 
pulsiveness is a vile practice to which every native Texan 
woman is enslaved—that of excessive snuff “dipping.” Go 
where you will, she tells us, this practice greets you. Young 
girls of ten years of age make a broom of one end of a stick 
by chewing. This they dip into the family snuff-box, which 
is generally, it appears, of a capacious size, and then restore 
it to its place in one corner of the mouth. From this early 
age to the close of life, we are assured, there is no cessation 
of this pleasing practice. By it, this lady correspondent 
asserts, the skin is given an unnatural colour, the lips and 
mouth are injured, and the whole constitution of the woman 
is undermined. Indulgence in it is so universal that there is 
no attempt at concealment. Whoever may happen to be 
present, after each meal the women of the household 
repair to their “dipping.” Nay, upon one occasion, she 
assures us, her host did not wait for the end of the feast, but 
sat at table eagerly chewing her old snuff-stick until the 


guest, unable to control her disgust, had to retire without | 


satisfying her hunger. 


MR, RUSKIN AND MR. MILL ON WOMAN'S 
RIGHT 


HOSE two great leaders of thought in their respective 
walks, Mr. John Stuart Mili and Mr. Ruskin, have, 
within a few days of each other, expressed themselves very 
decidedly on the question of Women’s Rights and duties, and 
their opinions certainly merit a place in our columns. 
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such monstrous injustice. Unfortunately, France is far from 
possessing that{bad pre-eminence which you attribute to it. 
Social reformers are always prone to believe that other 
countries are in advance of their own. Unhappily the 
difference is too frequently more apparent than real. You 
bestow in many passages praises upon England to which it has 
no right upon the subject in question, while again those in 
England who uphold the cause of women frequently insist 
that their condition is much better in France. Unhappily, 
both are mistaken. As to the beginning which has been made 
here with a view to the regulation of prostitution, and which 
itis being attempted to extend, your book is sufficient to 
condemn it without appeal. The attempt has excited here a 
very serious opposition. An association of women, some of 
whom are highly distinguished, has been formed to excite 
public opinion against this deplorable system. They are well 
seconded by men, and there is reason to hope that not only 
will the system be not pushed further, but that what has been 
done will necessarily be undone.”’ 

Mr. Ruskin, at the close of a recent lecture on war, 
addressed to the Royal Military College, Woolwich, made the 
following remarks to the ladies present :— 


‘*You may wonder, perhaps, that I have spoken this night 
in praise of war. Yet truly, if it might be, I, for one, would 
fain join the cadence of hammer-strokes that should beat 
swords into ploughshares ; and that this cannot be, is not the 
fault of us men. It is your fault. Wholly yours. Only by 
your command, or by your permission, can any contest take 
place among us. And the real, final reason for all the 
poverty, misery, and rage of battle throughout Europe is 
simply that you women, however good and religious, however 
self-sacrificing for those whom you love, are too selfish and 
too thoughtless to take pains for any creature out of your 
immediate circles. You fancy that you are sorry for the pain 
of others. Now, I just tell you this; that if the usual course 
of war, instead of unroofing peasants’ houses and ravaging 
peasants’ rields, merely broke chine upon your own drawing- 


Mr. Mill, writing to thank Mdlle. Daubié for a copy of her | 
book, entitled, ‘* La Condition morale de la Yemme pauvre au | 


19éme Siécle,’’ says :-— 


‘*{ wish that this book could be read from beginning to end | 


by all men and all woimen of the so-called enlightened classes. 
I believe it would cause many of them to be ashamed of their 
culpable inaction in the presence of such frightful evils and 


room tables, no war in civilised countries would last a week. 
I tell you more, that, at whatever moment you choose to put 
a period to war, you could do it with less trouble than you 
take any day to go out to dinner. You know, or at least you 
might know, if you would think, that every battle you hear 
of has made many orphans and widows. We have none of us 
heart enough truly to mourn with these ; but, at least, we 
might put on the outer symbols of mourning with them. Let 
but every Christian lady who has conscience toward God vow 
that she will mourn, at least outwardly, for His killed 
creatures. Your prayer is useless, and your church-going 
mere mockery of God, if you have not plain obedience in you 
to your conscience. Let every lady in the happy classes of 
civilised Europe simply vow that, while any cruel war pro- 
ceeds, she will wear black—-a mute’s black —with no jewel, 
no ornament, no excuse for an invasion into prettiness : [ tell 
you again, no war would last a week.” 


Rese - COLOURED CHROMO- 
, TYPES after WATLEAU (unmounted, for Scrap- 
books or Screens). A set of four oval medallions of 
figure subjects, in tho rich and effective style of this cele- 
brated French artist. Post free for 50 stamps; ora set of 
six (smaller size) for 25 stamps.—JOHN JERRARD, 172, 


Fleet-street, London. 


\ ILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 

LOZENGES strengthen and produce a Voice melo- 
dious, sweet, and clear, 

Testimonial No. 5,112.—Madlle. Cuntst1ne Nitsson writes, 
August 2nd, 1869: “I find your Lozenges most excellent 

or the throat and voice—receive my thanks.” 

Telegram received from Mr. Gawith, Chemist, Liver- 
pool, Sept. 20th, 1869: ‘‘ Forward by first passenger train 
to Madlle. Christine Nilsson, Victoria Hotel, Preston, two 
largest: boxes of Voice Lozenges, 11s, cach; charge to me.” 

Testimonial No. 845.—Jenny Lixp writes: ‘My expe- 
rience confirms the testimony already so general in favour 
of your Voice Lozenges.” 

Lovisa Pyne writes: “1 have benefited much from the 
use of them.” 

ArcupisHor Manntxe@ writes: I approve very highly of 
them.” 

Sir Micuarn Cosra writes: ‘‘Iam glad to give my testi- 
monial to their efficacy.” 

*,* These delightfully flavoured Lozenges improve, 

ustain, and increase the power and compass of the voice, 
stop its decline and impart elasticity and brilliancy to the 


vocal chords. 

Sold in Boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d, each; post free for 
8, 14, or 33 stamps, by MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 
and 27, Blackfriars-road, London , and al Chemists. 


FE & R. GARROULD 


ARE NOW SELLING A SPLENDID COLLECTION 
FRENCH SILK MANTLES AND JACKETS, 


In all the NEWEST PARIS STYLES, from 3} to 10 Gurynwas. 


Price ever known for Goops or Tats CLASS. 


ALSO SEVERAL LOTS OF 


SINGLE AND DOUBLE CASHMERE JACKETS, 


VERY MUCH UNDER PRICE. 


wm. & RR GARROVU LD, 
150, 152, 154, 156 & 158, EDGWARE ROAD; 


AND 


57 & 58, QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W. 


CLOSE ON SATURDAYS AT TWO O'CLOCK ALL TH YEAR ROUND. 


SS 


PRIZE MEDALS awarded at the London 


Tue principal advantages of their last Patented Pianoforte Improvements are— 
“‘ This mechanism secures instantaneous repetition without any adulteration of t t a Tr ae 
i . . It has received the greatest approbation everywhere of musicians 
rmer every’ acility for producing gradations of tone. 


50 important an_mprovement is of the utmost interest to pianists.”—Musical Times, June 1, 1869, 3 ee. 
and there can be little doubt that it more ¢ sely 


.. We were much struck 


rinsmead’s instruments to sustain that which they happily call * singing,’ whilst a 
. . It is long since we have listened to instruments more rich in tone and genera 


ruption so common to the vibration of the strings. . 
and manufacturers.”—Standard, Sept. 13, 1869. 
. The touch is very sure, light, and elastic, giving the perfo 


A DOEDEAiG The Messrs. Brinsmead’s invention is simplicity itself, 
Pproaches perfection than any arrangement which has preceded it. . 
by Messrs, 

performed. , 


The Queen, May 15, 1869, 


18, WIGMORE 


Paris, and Amsterdam ternational Exhibitions, for 
“Improvements and eneral excellence.” 


DIPLOME DE MENTION EXTRAORDINAIRE, Nernersanps Internationan Exuisirion, 1869. 


JOHN BRINSMEAD & SONS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


18, WIGMORE STREET, LONDON. 


STREET, W. 


AMERICA. 


: 


ie A be 


“e For 
while equally supporting.”—Lady’s Own Paper, May 7. 


“The invention seems to us to be not only ingenious but in every way adapted to give comfort, case, and convenience 
: : o CI 9 
the wearer of the article made by the process under notice.’—The Draper, April 15. 


“ A new skirt has been the want for many years; that desideratum is now supplied.”—Worid of Fashion, May 
2 ‘2 ; . 
“The perfection of skirts.”—South London Press. 


he sound through the spasmodic inter- 


with the power possessed 
plaintive melody is being 
1 brilliancy than these.’ 


[June 4, 1870. 
Hirths, aMarriages, and Deaths. 


[These Announcements are inserted at the uniform rate of 2s. 6d. each.) 


BIRTHS. 
On the 30th ult., at 58, Lowndes-square, the Marchioness of Carmarthen, of a 


daughter. 2 
On the 29th ult., at 2, Queen’s-gardens, Hyde-park, the wife of Captain W. R. 


Vandeleur, 48th Regiment, of a son. 
On the 28th ult., at 91, Kensington-gardens-square, the wife of J. T, Withers, 


Esq., of a son. 
MARRIAGE. 

On the 28th ult., at Christ Church, Paddington, Lancaster-gate, by the Rev. J. 
Ww. Peace M.A., of Christ Church, Westminster, George Bernard Harvey, eldest 
son of G. H. Drew, Esq., of 14, Great Queen-street, Westminster, to Margaret, 
fourth daughter of H. Gardiner, Esq., of Essendene, Caterham, Surrey. 

DEATHS. 

On the 28th ult., at Norwich, Mary, widow of Colonel Sir. G. Hoste, C.B., R.E., 
aged eighty. 

On the 26th ult., at Toulon, John Linklater, Esq., of 18, Queens-gate-place, 
South Kensington, and 7, Walbrook, aged fifty-three. 

On the 29th ult., at 49, Oxford-terrace, Hyde-park, Lawrence Spyer, Esq., aged 
sixty-seven, 


If a lady were threatened to be kissed by a gentleman, and 
she objected, what place near the coast of France might she 
name ?— Ushant. 

CHILDREN BITTEN BY Rats.—Dr. Lankester has held an 
inquest at Kentish Town on the body of a boy of eight years 
of age, the son of a postman named Douglas. On the night of 
Saturday, the 14th ult., the child’s parents had been out 
shopping, and on going home found the boy lying in bed ina 
pool of blood, having been bitten by a rat on the eyelid, 
through the cheeks and on the head. The sister, aged six, 
who was in another bed in the same room, had her thumb 
bitten, and as soon as she saw her mother she said a ‘‘ pussy” 
had bitten her and gone on to her mother’s bed. A surgeon 
who was called in examined the children, and found that the 
boy had been bitten through the cheek, on the eyelid, and on 
the head, where there was no bone to protect the brain. The 
sister had a wound in the thumb. The boy lingered for some 
days, but died from shock and loss of blood. The girl was 
not seriously hurt. The coroner said he once held an inquest 
on a child that had two of its feet eaten by rats, and he had 
heard of cases where rats had eaten persons while in their 
coffins. There was a child now lying in the Royal Free 
Hospital that had been attacked and bitten by rats. The jury 
returned a verdict in accordance with the medical evidence. 


Hottoway Pints—Comrort FOR THE AFFLICTED.—When the 
blood becomes impure through breathing foul air, or through the 
imperfect performance of any bodily functions, the greatest benefit 
will be derived from these Pills, whose purifying, alterative, and 
tonic virtue are teo well known to need any commendation here. 
After taking afew doses a marked amendment will be felt from day 
to day ; the appetite will grow better, the stomach stronger, the 
liver wholesomely active, and the bowels naturally regular. While 
taking these Pills there is no danger of catching cold, nor are any, 
save the simplest precautions (plainly set forth in the “ directions 
for use”) necessary for securing the full beneficial results derivable 
from this well-known world-esteemed medicine. ‘ 


OMENTOUS, MYSTICAL, and 
MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENTS._SAND AND 
THE SUEZ CANAL (a Momentous Question), by Pro- 
fessor Perrer; with curious Sand Experiments and Dio- 
ramic Ilustrations.—Novel Musical Entertainment, by 
Grorcr Buckianp, Esq., entitled THE HEART OF 
STONE: a Legend of the Black Forest; with astonishing 
Spectrol Scenes and New Music.—Dvawar’s Marvellous 
Perfcrmances.—The American Organ daily,—And all the 
other Entertainments Daily, for One Shilling, at ROYAL 
POLYTECHNIC. 


The Lowest 


(oo for LADIES — aye, and 
Gentlemen too. — The POCKET KITCHENER. — 
This marvellous personal Cuisine can be conveniently car- 
ried in “a Gentleman’s pocket or a Lady’s reticule; yet for 
numerous services it is as efficient as a kitchen fire. No 
uel required. The possessor can obtain, early or late, 
bedroom or elsewhere, boiling water in five minutes—no 
annoyance, no trouble—alro prepare Tea, Coffee, Cocoa, or 
Chocolate. : 


In the Pocket Kitchener you can poach or boil eggs, 
vegetables, &c., &c.; stew or fry kidney, frog, steak, 
sausage, chop, bacon, eggs, fish, &c. The Little Cuisine is 
available in the open fields, in railway carriage, on tour 
excursion, or picnic; in sanctum, office, chamber study, 
boudoir, or mountain-top ; anywhere and instantly. Din- 
ner prepared at the cost of about three farthings. Price 
4s, 9d., 6s. 9d.; duplex, 7s, 9d.; of the Patentee, T. G. 
POTTER, the Stella Lamp Depot, 11, Oxford-street, 
London. Sent anywhere on receipt of three stamps extra. 


ys. THE GREATEST NOVELTIES AND GREATEST COMFORTS 


OF THE AGE ARE STEPHEN DIXON’S 


NEW PATENT CORK SKIRTS, 
| NEW CORK CORSETS, AND 
NEW CORK DRESS IMPROVERS. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS :— 


sets the cork is more yielding than bone or steel, readily adapting itself to the figure, less likely to break 
> 


Manufactured by STEPHEN DIXON & CO., St. Mary’s Place, Nottingham ; 
And sold by all respectable Wholesale and Retail Drap ers. 


MANUFACTORIES—1 to 4, CHENIES STREET; 8, LITTLE TORRINGTON STREET ; 
AND 3, HERTFORD PLACE, LONDON. 


PRIME NEW SEASON’S TEA. 


Really Good and Truly Cheap are the TEAS and COFFEES supplied by 


PHILLIPS & GO., TEA MERCHANTS, 
8, KING WILLIAM STREET, CITY, LONDON, £.C. 


STRONG TO FINE BLACK TEA, 1s. 8d., 2s., 2s, 4d. VERY FINE RICH BLACK TEA, 2s, 6d: 
A Price Current Free. Sugars at Market Prices. 


PHILLIPS & CO. send all Goods CARRIAGE FREE, by their own Vans, within Eight miles of No. 8, 
King William-street, City ; and send Teas, Coffees, and Spices CarriaGe FREE to any ices Station or Marget 
Town in England, if to the value of Forty Shilling» or upwards.—Phillips & Co. have no Agents. : 


WHY DO BLACK SILKS WEAR SO BADLY? 


It is a question there is often too good reason for-asking ; and in order to remove the occasion 
for this frequent complaint, 


JOLLY & SON, SILK MERCERS, BATH, 


Ffave entered into arrangements with eninent Lyons and Spitalfields Manu- 
facturers to produce for them several qualities and makes of BLACK SILKS, 
any of which may be purchased with the certainty that it will wear well; for 
these Goods JOLLY & SON hold themselves responsible, and each Dress will 


be stamped with a distinct guarantee. 
PATTERNS POST-FREE, 


JOLLY & SON, MILSOM STREET, BATH. 


JUNE 4, 1870.] 
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ADTES’ and CHILDREN’S WARD 

ROBES, Table and Bed Linen PURCHASED to 

any amount.—Miss PATTERSON, 30, Park-street, 

Camden-town, N.W., and 8, King-street, Portman-square, 
W. (EstasuisHep 16 Years.) 


LEFT-OFF CLOTHES. — WANTED, 
any quanntity of Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s LEFT-OFF 
CLOTHES. Brocaded Silks, Satins, Point and all kind 

of Lace, Indian and Fancy Dresses, Uniforms, &¢., &c. 
Ladies or gentlemen waited on at any time or distance, an 

the full value paid in cash, by addressitg Mr or Mrs. 
PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-sq., London, W 
Parcels from town or country the full value sent by post- 
effice order. Diamonds, iewels, gold and silver bought. 
Established 1820. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILLIPS beg to inform ladies and gentlemen that 
they are in a position to offer much higher prices for all 
kinds of CLOTHING than any other persons, having re- 
ceived extensive orders from their agents in the colonies 
All ctters and parcels will receive prompt attention.—Ad- 
dress, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, London, W. 
Established 1820. Cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES BOUGHT for 

CASH, in large or small quantities. by Mr. and Mrs 

PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-<q., London, W 
Established 1820. Terms, cash only. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Silk, Satin, 
Brocade, Velvet, and other Dresses BOUGHT fo 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, Man- 
chester-square, W. Ladies and gentlemen waited on at any 
time or distance. Established 1820, Terms, cash only. No 
connexion with any small shops. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Point Lace, 
FU RS—in fact, all articles of value—BOUGHT for 
CASH by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer-street, 
Manchester-square, W. Mrs. P. waits on ladies. Esta- 
blished 1820. Terms Ready Money. 


EFT-OFF CLOTHES, Uniforms, 
Court, Indian, and other Dresses, Guns, Revolvers, 
Furniture, Bed and Table Linen, Antique China, Gold and 
Silver Jewellery, Diamonds, Pearls—in fact, all articles of 
value—BOUGHT by Mr. and Mrs. PHILLIPS, 31, Thayer- 
street, Manchester-square, London. Money orders sent for 
parcels: Established 1820. 


EFT OFF CLOTHES.—Mr. and Mrs. 
PHILUIPS do not employ any agents in this country, 
and their only addresses are as follows: St. Mary-street, 
Montreal, Canada; Myers-street, Sandhurst, Victoria, 
Australia; and 31, Thayer-street, Manchester-square, 
London, W., where all letters and parcels must be 
addressed. Established 1820. Terms, ready moncy only. 
No Connexion with any other House of the same Name. 


POR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 


[HE GREAT REMEDY of the DAY 
is DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
A few doses will cure all incipient cases, 

CAUTION.—The extraordinary medical reports on the 
efficacy of Chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that 
the Public should obtain the genuine, which is now sold 
under the protection of Government authorising a stamp 
bearing the words “ Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chlorodyne,” 
without which none is genuine. See decision of Vice- 
Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the Times, July 16, 1864. 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s, 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 
Sole Manufacturer, J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell- 

street. London, W.C, 4 


U, PARIS. 
cu Court, 


45, RUE DE RICHEL 
-ATRONIZED BY THE Fre 
AND FXTENSIVE! 


THE TOILET WATER OF THE DAY, 
Preserves the Freshness of the Skin and the Fairness of 
the Complexion. 


WEERANOA SOAP 


Gives the Skin a delightful silky surface, and is all that can 
be desired as to Perfume. 


RIGAU 


el 


A Dentifrice Elixir of unequalled virtues. NSweetens the 
reath, Strengthens the Gums, and Preserves the Teeth 
from Decay. 


SOLIDIFIED: DENTIFRIGE CREAM 


A brush dipped in water and Denutorime passed over it 
Produces a sott and unctuous mucilage that gives the Teeth 
a brilliant whiteness. 


Miranda Pomade 


FOR PRESERVING AND BYAUTIFYING THE HAIR, 


ROSE POWDER 


Its superiority must secure the preference of persons 
desirous of preserving their beauty while gratifying the 


RIGAUD’S COLORIGENE 


RESTORING TO THE HAIR ITS ORIGINAL COLOUR. 

vegetable compound ; contains nothing injurious; re- 
Stores the Hair to its natural colour. _Its success is infal- 
ible, aud it does not stain either the skin or linen. 


GENUINE YLANGYLANG PREPARATIONS 


Offered genuine and incomparable with any other used 
under the satis name, Messrs. RLGAUD and CO, being the 
nly original importers :— 


YLANGYLANG 


SOAP. POMADE. 
OIL, TOILET WATER. COLD CREAM 
POWDER. COSMETIC. 


EXTRACT or YEANGYLANG 
MANILLA BOUQUET. 


The two Favourite Perfumes for the Handkerchiet. 


The Fashionable Perfume, 
Just Imported by Messrs. RIGAUD axp CO 


Sacxvrrs, 143, Oxford-street ; Newsery, 45, St. Paul’s- 
shu ehyard. 


J. F. Hutton & Co, The Temple, 


TAMAR INDIEN, 


A Laxative, Refreshing, and Medicated Fruit Lozenge, for the immediate Relief 
and specific Cure of 


CONSTIPATION AND ITS CONSEQUENCES, 


SUCH AS 


CEREBRAL CONGESTION, HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, BILE, HAMORRHOIDS, &c. 


TAMAR (unlike pills and the usual purgatives) is agreeable to take, and never produces 
irritation ; for which reason it is invaluable to all persons of weak or nervous temperament, 
and particularly to ladies, especially prior and subsequent to confinement. It is recommended 
by the most eminent physicians of Paris, notably Drs. BeLIN and TarprEv, who prescribe it 
constantly for the above complaints, and with the most marked success. 


PREPARED BY E. GRILLON, PHARMACIEN, 25, RUE DE GRAMMONT, PARIS 
And Sold by Messrs. BAnctay & Sons, Farringdon Street, London. 
Price 2s. 6d. per Box (stamped) ; by post 2s. 7d. 


“A CUP OF COFFEE IN ONE MINUTE!” 
DUNNS’ 


ESSENCE OF COFFEE, 


“JT think I can confidently assert that DUNN’S Essence of Coffee is the only one which has 
stood ground; all other attempts, for some reason or other, have hitherto proved failures, and 
eventually have been abandoned.” 

Extract from the Commercial Handbook of Chemical Analysis, by 
A. NORMANDY, M.D. 


DANIEL DUNN was the Inventor and First Manufacturer of ‘“‘ Essence of Coffee.” 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. and 2s. each. 


TRADE MARK. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


DSU Ne Niece dabeyv Ello. 
PENTONVILLE, LONDON. 


OLMAN'S 
ORN-FLOUR 


Is prepared from RICE, the Staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions 
(300,000,000), of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, 
Cakes, Soups, &c., and is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children 


and Invalids. 


Testimonal from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D.,. F.R.S. : ; 
“Rice-Flour is Corn-Flour, and I regard his preparation of Messrs. COLMAN’S as svperior to 
anything of the kind now before the public. ’ 3 
SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, M.D., Professor at the Liverpool College of Chemistry, writes :-— 
“T can highly recommend it as a palatable and very digestible and nutritious food. 


Sold by Family Grocers, &c., in 11b., $1b., & 1b. Packets, 


J. anv J. COLMAN, LONDON. 


READING'S 
Invalid Cot Carriages. 


The Greatest Ease and Comfort ever introduced 

for Removing Invalids, being fitted up with the 
aN Patent NoiseLess WHEELS, and the New 
TubularAir-Beds, may be engaged, on Modsrate 
Terms, for any journey. . 


H. & J. READING, 
COACH-BUILDERS, 

NOE 14, RIDING-HOUSE-ST., LANGHAM PL. 
> Also a good assortment of New and Second-hand 


ae Broughams and other Carriages for Saie or 
P =e Hire. 


5 FOR THE REMOVALSEINVALIDg 


> 2eF 


TRE, 


FIELD’S 
SILVER PLATE AND CUTLERY 


PRESENTS FOR THE SEASON. 


ELECTRO TABLE FORKS and SPOONS, 19s. 6d 


DESSERT ditto, 13s, TEA SPOONS, 7s. 6d. per 
dozen, 


TEA and COFFEE SERVICES, from 30s. 


SIDE DISHES and COVERS (forming 8 dishes, 
from 84s, the Set. 


CAKE, BREAD, or CARD BASKETS, from 10s. 6d. 
Trapors, from 8s. 6d. 

FISH CARVERS and FORKS, from 10s, 

FISH KNIVES, from 35%, per dozen, in Maho- 
gany Box. 

DESSERT KNIVES and FORKS, from 37s. 6d_ per 
doz., in Mahogany Box. 

CRUET FRAMES, from 7s. 6d. 

DISH COVERS, from 5/. the Set. 

BISCUIT BOXES, from 10s. 6d. 

BALANCE IVORY HANDLE DINNER KNIVES 
(best Steel), 10s. 6d. per doz. 

Quality Guaranteed. 


28, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 
SPRING! SPRING! SPRING! 


KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 


The approach of spring indicates the necessity of 
medicine to purify the blood and strengthen the system 
against the effects of change of weather, and the advent of 
summer. KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS being com- 
posed of vegetable matter, chiefly acting on the fluids, will 
be found 


THE BEST SPRING MEDICINE 
that can be used, 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers in Patent 
Medicines, at 1s, 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per box. 


PERFECTLY PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
JITROUS OXIDE GAas.— 


By the use of this, the most simple, speedy, and suc- 
cessfulagent, after an experience of upwards of 1,500 cases, 
Mr. B. L. MOSELY, the Dentist, guarantees entire immu- 
nity from pain in every operation pertaining to Dental 
Surgery, and successful painless i: daptation of Artificial 
Teeth. The daily experience of hospital and extensive 
private practice demonstrates that, unlike any other 
anesthetic, the Nitrous Oxide Gas is innocuous and even 
pleasant, while want of success is simply impossible. For 
confirmation of this vide “ Lancet,” ‘British Medical 
Journal” of 15th inst., and opinions of leading members 
of the faculty. In the use of Mr. B. L. Mosely’s Painless 
Artificial Teeth, the following results may be confidently 
relied on, All loose teeth are permanently fastened, and 
the artificial teeth as firm in the mouth as the natural. 
Such entire comfort, combined with a fit so perfect, is 
secured by this specialité, that the wearer, so far from 
being inconvenienced by his artificial teeth, is actually 
uncomfortable without them. In appearance and in use, 
both for eating and speaking, they are precisely the same 
as one’s own natural teeth—there is no difference what- 
ever. The “Times,” March 6th, says, ‘So good an imita- 
tion comes next to the original.” Teeth, from 6s. ; sets, 
from 5 guineas. Consultation and every information free 
Established 1820. — At only addresses, 312, REGENT 
STREET (facing the Polytechnic); 23, MOORGATE 
STREET, E.C. (opposite the Star Insurance Office). 


URE AERATED WATERS, 


Ellis’s Ruthin Soda 
Water, 
Ellis’s Ruthin Potass 
4 _Water. | 
m Ellis’s Ruthin Seltzer 
j Water. | 
Le Do 
ade, 
* Ellis’s Lithia Water. 
Eillis’s Lithia and 


Potass Water. 
FOR GOUT—the last-named is a splendid remedy, 


EVERY CORK IS BRANDED “R. ELLIS and 
SON, RUTHIN,” and every label bears their trade 
mark, without which none is genuine. Sold by 
Chemists, Hotel Keepers, Confectioners, and whole- 
sale only from R. Exits and Son, Ruthin, North 
Wales. 

London Agents: W. BEST & SONS, HENRIETTA- 
STREET, CAVENDISH-SQUARE. 


HE VOICE! THE VOICE!! Pricr’s 
Rep Currant anp Frexcu Rose Lozences.—Testi- 
monial from the rising Paritone: “1 find your Lozenges 
more strengthening to the voice than any others I have yet 
tried. They relieve hoarseness and relaxed throat na 
remarkable and agreeable manner.”—R. Lansmere.—Pre- 
pared by My. PRICE, Chemist, 2, Lower Seymour street, 
London, W. Per post 12 stamps. 
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JeoGeuP? COATS: 
Sewing, Tatting, & Crochet Cotton Manufacturers, 
PATSEHY. 1 of 


Holders of Prize Medals awarded at the London and Paris Exhibitions for 
Excellence of Quality. 


Messrs. J. & P. COATS confidently recommend their 200 yds, 
Machine Cotton, in Boxes (6 Cord, all Nos.), and their 400 yas. 


Machine Reels, as being unequalled by any Cotton in the Market, and ° 


suitable for every kind of Shuttle or Spool Machine, Lock or Chain Stitch. 


Patent Glace Threads, manufactured expressly for Sewing Machine Work, 
may also be had by those who prefer them. 


Tatting or Crochet Cotton, of a Superior Quality, in Hank or in Reels, 


AGENTS: 
Gitmour, 45, Cannon-street, | WatTeR Gow, 20, Spring-gardens, 
London. | Manchester. 
| 


Wo. 


ERNEST GOUDCHAUX, 60, Boulevard de 


. Dale-street, Liverpool. Sebastopol, Paris. 


\ RS. EMANUEL, 10, White Horse 

LVL street, Piccadilly, W.WANTED, LEFLOFE 
CLOTHES for Colonies.—To Executors and others.—Mrs 
Emanuel is enabled to give 50 per cent.more than any other 
house for ladies’ and gentlemen’s wearing apparel. Outfits, 
jewellery, trinkets old china, and miscellaneous property, 
&c. All letters and parcels addressed as above. Cash re- 
mitted by retwn by Post-office Orders or Cheque on 
London and Westminster Bank. Orders punctually at- 
tended to, Ladies waited on at their own residences, 


RUPTURES._BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 
W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men 
to be the most effective invention n the curative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided ; a soft bandage being worn round 
the body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by 
the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with 
so much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 
may be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be 
had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the Body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London, 
Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, 1s 
Double Truss, 31s. 6d., 42s,, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 
An Umbilical Truss, 42s,, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s..10d ; 
Post-office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WNITE, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 
NEW PATENT 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 

HE material of which these are made is 

recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
elastic and compressible, and the best invention for giving 
efficient and permament support in all cases of bere 
NE3S and welling of the LEGS, VARICOSE VEIN ° 
SPRAINS, &c. 1t is porous, light in texture, and Sao tee 
give, and is drawn on like an ordinary eee 
4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each, Postage, 00 
= Py 228, Piccadilly, Lo ndon 

JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 4° 


348 
(JOSTUMES and DRESSES for the 


Season in every New Texture.—Made-up and 
Trimmed in the most fashionable and chaste 
sty in Rich Black and Coloured Silks, 
Satins, Velvets, Velveteens, and other ex- 
pensive Materials, from 2 to 10 Guineas each. 
Lustrines, Poplinetts, Mohairs, Plain and 
Figured Lustres, Serges, Alpacas, &c., in all 
the new shades of colour, from lls. 9d. to 40s. 
each. Muslin and Printed Cambrics, equally 
good in shape and fashion, from 4s.1ld. We 
guarantee to show one of the largest stocks in 
the trade, and purchasers may save from 10 to 
25 per cent. in price. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 637, New Oxford-street. 


OUSEHOLD LINENS, Sheetings, 
Long Cloths, Quilts, Counterpanes, Table 
Linens, Glass Cloths, Flannels, Blankets, and 
all Plain Drapery, are now Sold by us at the 
smallest advance on manufacturers’ prices. 
Several thousand pairs of elegant Muslin Cur- 
tains, three yards long, 1s. 114d. to 5s. 11d. the 
pair; three and a half yards long, 5s, 11d. to 
9s. 1ld.; four yards long, 10s. 9d. to 25s. 9d. 
New Muslins, Printed Cambrics, Brilliants, 
and Piqués, 3s. lid. to 9s. 6d. the dress. All 
patterns post free. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street. 


HEAP BLACK and COLOURED 
SILKS, Silk Velvets, and Velveteens. Rich 
Black Glacé Silks, 2s. 6d., 2s. 11}d., and 3s. 11d. 
ayard, Black Ducapes, Gros Royals,and Gros 
Grains, from 2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d. New Shades 
in light, coloured, plain, and figured Japanese 
at very low prices, equal in appearance to the 
riohest silks, and one-third the price. Black 
Mantle Velvet, 20in. wide, 3s. 11d. a yard. 
Silk finished Velveteens, 27in. wide, ls. 114d. 
to 3s. 11d. 

Patterns of any of our stock post free to any 
address. Carriage paid on all parcels of 20s. 
and upwards. 

HENRY GLAVE, 
WHoLESALE AND Retain Draper, 
534 to 537, New Oxford-street, W.C. 


HILOMEL WALTZ.—Composed by 
G. Ricwarpson. Illustrated in colours, with Photo- 
graph of Miss Lypra Foorr. Price 4s, half-price, post free. 
“*One of the best waltzes produced for some time.”— 
Musical Review. 
London: JOHN SHEPHERD, 20, Warwick-lane, E.C. 


HE GOVERNESSES’ INSTITUTION, 
34, SOHO-SQUARE, LONDON. 

Miss WAGHORN invites attention to her REGISTER 
of English and Foreign Governesses, Teachers, Com- 
panions, Tutors, and Professors. School property trans- 
ferred, and Pupils introduced in England, France, and 
Germany. 


LADIES. 
DR. JOHN HOOPER’S FEMALE PILLS 


Have for more than 100 years proved their efficacy, and 
as a safe and valuable Medigine, are unsurpassed. Beware 
of deleterious counterfeits. The genuine Pills bear the 
name of Dr. JOHN HOOPER, and may be obtained at 
BARCLAY & SONS, FarriIncDON-sTREET ; 
Epwarps; Sancer; Bcurier & Crispe; and Tuomrson; 
And Retail of all Chemists and Druggists. 


BEST FOOD FOR ‘INFANTS. 


“‘Resembling mother’s milk as closely as possible.”—Dr, 
H. Barker on Right Foods. ‘‘ The infant Prince thrives 
upon it as a Prince should.”—Social Science Review. 
“Highly nourishing and easily digested.”—Dr. Hassauu. 

No Boiling or Straining required. 
Tins, 1s,, 2s., 5s., and 10s. 


Prepared by SAV@RY & MOORE, New Bond-street, 
London. 


Procurable of all Chemists and Italian Warehousemen. 


SAUCE 
LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


THE ‘*WORCESTERSHIF.b.” 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs 

“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE.” 

“) Its use improves appetite and digestion. 

. Unrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 

} To avoid which, see the Names LEA and 
PERRINS, on all Bottles and Labels. 
ASK FOR LEA AND PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


j Agents—Crosse and Blackwell, London, and 
Sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the 


LD «ts 


PRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 
remedy for indigestion, bilious and liver complaints, sick 
headache, loss of appetite, drowsiness, giddiness, spasms, 
and all disorders of the stomach and bowels; and where an 

perient is required, nothing can be better adapted. 

PERSONS OF A FULL HABIT, who are ubject to 
headache, giddiness, drowsiness, and singing in the ears, 
arising from too great a flow of blood to the head, should 
never be without them, as many dangerous symptoms will 
be entirely carried off by their use. 

For FEMALES, these Pillsare truly excellent, removing 
all obstructions, the distressing headache so very prevalent 
with the sex, depression of spirits, dulness of sight, ner- 
Yous affections, biotches, pimples, and sallowness of the 
skin, and give a healthy, juvenile bloom to the com- 
plexion, 

Sold by all Medicine Vendors, at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. 
per box, or obtained through any Chemist. 


SAPIN i. 
A New and Superior Fluid, 
For Removing Grease, Paint, &c., 
From Dress, Drapery, Gloves, &c. 
Sold by the Principal Chemists, Perfumers, &c., 
In Bottles, at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. ; 
N.B.~Sarine Is CERTIFIED FREE FROM ALL PETROLEUMS. 
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USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STA ROH, 


THE QUEEN’S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER 
Se "1 eae 
ILLA RESIDENCE.—Kight 


Rooms. Delightfully situated at WANSTEAD 
Railway fares reduced this month. Rent, £34.—Apply to 
F. A. New, 85, Graham-road, Dalston, N.E. 


THE LADY’S OWN PAPER. 


THE “ROYAL ANCHOR” LOCK-STITCH 
HAND-~SEWING MACHINE. 
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The most useful and perfect Hand Lock-Stitch Sewing Machine, the Proprietor’s original aim 
beirg to produce, without regard to cost, the best combination which excellence, experience, 
anc mechanical skill could devise. The result has been highly successful, the ‘* ROYAL 
ANCHOR” being the delight of every Purchaser. 


Price £5 complete, with all Extras, 


THOMAS BRADFORD & CO.,, 


63, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
CATHEDRAL STEPS, MANCHESTER; anp DAWSON STREET, DUBLIN. 
General Catalogue of Washing Machinery and Laundry Fittings free by post. 


THE HOWE 
SHWING MACHINES 


Are adapted for all kinds of FAMILY SEWING, and to the use ‘of SEAMSTRESSES, 
DRESSMAKERS, MANUFACTURERS OF SHIRTS, COLLARS, SKIRTS, CLOAKS, 
MANTILLAS, &c. 

They will STITCH, QUILT, GATHER, HEM, FELL, BRAID, CORD, BIND, and 
perform EVERY SPECIES OF SEWING, making a beautiful stitch alike on both sides of 
the Material, 


ELIAS HOWE, JUNIOR, 


(Cross OF THE LEGION oF Honour, PAnis, 1867,) 


THE HOWE MACHINE COMPANY. 


ONLY DEPOT, 


64, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 


GREAT REDUCTION 


Reduced to 
INCREASED FACILITIES OF MANUFACTURE. 


OPTION OF PURCHASE. CATALOGUES POST FREE. 


IN 


ON HIRE. 
The sale of these celebrated Machines is now upwards of 3,000 Weekly. 


CHIEF OFFICE IN EUROPE—147, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


58, Northumberland Street, 
Newcastle. . 
108, Princes Street, Edin- 

burgh. 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


65, Buchanan St., Glasgow. | 46, George Street, Aberdeen. 
49, Reform Street, Dundee. 1, Commercial Street, Leeds. 
69, Grafton Street, Dublin. | 19, High Street, Bristol. 
7, Donegal Square, Belfast. | 4, Orford Hill, Norwieh. 


8, Newington Causeway, 


South London. 
21, Bold Street, Liverpool. 
105, Market St., Manchester. 


POLLACK, SCHMIDT, & COMPANY 


Beg to announce that they have added to their numerous Establishments, on both sides the Atlantic, 
another DEPOT of their celebrated 
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And invite an early inspection of this sole really SILENT LOCK-STITCH FAMILY SEWING 
MACHINE in the market, provided with a New 


HOOK AND NEEDLE-GUARD, 


Which prevents breakage of thread and_ needle, and hook and bobbin from being scratched. ‘This 
new Invention, which is patented in all European countries and the United States of America, is of 
paramount importance, and renders it superior to all other Sewing Machines on the Rotating ‘Hook 


principle. 


“ GERMANIA” PATENT LOCK-STITCH HAND SEWING MACHINE. 
GREATLY IMPROVED SHUTTLE MACHINES, FOR WORKSHOPS. 


PRICES FROM £5 UPWARDS. 
INSTRUCTIONS GRATIS. 


Prospectuses and Samples sent free by post. 


FOR CHILDREN'S DIET. 


To obtain extra profit by the sale, 


CHEAP QUALITIES, BEARING 
A FALSE NAME, 


Are sometimes unscrupulously 
substituted instead of 


PATENT BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 
CORN FLOUR Which is prepared solely from Maize— 


Indian Corn. 
TO LADIES 


THICK HAIR PLAITS FOR FORMING THE COl1L CHIGNON, 33 inches in length and PERFECTLY smoorn, 55s. each 
SECOND QUALITY, same length when Plaited, but made of shorter Hair, 25s. 
SINGLE CURLS, trom 2s. 6d. to 21s. 
CLUSTERS OF CURLS, 10s. 6d. to 30s., according to length ’ 
ALL COLOURS MATCHED, AND ANY ORDER SENT BY POST SECURE FROM OBSERVATION. 


STACEY & CO., 


HAIRDRESSERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 


45, CRANBOURN-STREET, LONDON, W:o, 
Established 1847. 
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frconomy IN MOURNING, and the 


Material varied in texture by the Manufacturer for 
all seasons of the year. 
ONLY ONE GUINEA AND A HALF THE DRESS. 


The numerous testimonials which Messrs. JAY have re- 
ceived of the durability in wear and colour of the JANUS 
CORD, induce.them to recommend and offer it as the very 
best article ever manufactured for Mourning at so cheap a 
price.—JAY’S, 

Tur LONDON GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
247, 249, 251, REGENT-STREET. 


Attu THE NEW DRESSES, at 8s. 9d., 
10s. 9d., 12s. 9d., and 16s. 9d., including FRENCH 
POPLINES of soft wool, Alpacas and Mixtures of Silk, 
plain and figured in brilliant and durable colours, not to 
be equalled. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


RENCH MERINOS— WIDEST! 
FINEST} BEST! at 2s. the Yard. Colours just 
opened are Violet, Blue, Lavender, Mauve, Slate, Drab, 
Pink, Maize, Green, White, and Black. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


APANESE SILKS.—Ladies purchase 


only the German make, richest in quality of silk, and 
really wears well, at 2s. 64d. the yard. Patterns sent. 


‘HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


ICH SILKS, in Dresses, at 25s. 6d., 
31s. 6d., 40s., and 45s. Black Gros Grains, Glacés, and 
Cords, made of bright Italian Silk, with a warranty for 
wear, wide width, at 3s. 6id. per yard. Richest Black 
Moirés, yard wide, 10s. 9d. per Yard. Patterns sent. 
HARVEY and CO., 
LAMBETH HOUSE, Westminster Bridge, S.E. 


AREAL SEA BATH in your own Room, 

by dissolving TIDMAN’S SEA SALT in ordinary 
water. Five ounces should be used to each gallon. By 
taking a daily bath prepared with this Salt you enjoy the 
luxury and the benefits of a course of sea-bathing, minus 
the inconvenience of absence from home, and are adopting 
the surest means of giving tone to your constitution. Sold 
in Bags and Boxes by all Chemists and Druggists. Beware 
of imitations. 


IDMAN’S SEA SALT invigorates the 

system, fortifies the constitution, braces the nerves, 

and prevents cold. A daily bath prepared with this Salt 

is the surest way of eradicating rheumatism, neuralgia, 

sciatica, lumbago, gout, glandular swellings, weakness of 

the joints, &c. Sold in Bags and Boxes by Chemists, 
Druggists, &c. Beware of imitations. 


IS 
CEMENT for BROKEN ARTICLES, &c, 
OULKKES’ CEMENT will unite any 


Material, from Glass and Leather to Wood and Iron, 
and the articles joined bear washing in boiling water, It 
combines transparency with unequalled strength and 
freedom from unpléasant odour, admits of great neatness, 
and is of easy application. A few of the uses to which it 
may be applied: The repair of every description of House- 
hold Glasses and Earthenware, Glass Shades, Chimney 
Ornaments, pieces of Veneer, the Binding of Books, 
Chippings of Furniture, Picture Frames, Mounting Prints, 
Marble and Alabaster Goods, Fossils, Ornaments in Ivory 
and Bone, Vases and Pendants. Costly wares, Ancient and 
Modern, that cannot be replaced; may, with this cement, 
be renewed, however much broken. 

Sold in bottles, at 1s. Sold by all respectable Chemists 
and Patent Medicine Vendors, and prepared only by the 
Sole Inventor and Maker, 


W. J. FOULKES, Operative Chemist, Birkenhead. 


THE ROYAL MATERNITY 


CHARITY, 


Patron—Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
President—His Grace the DUKE of ARGYLL, K.T., 
Instituted 1757 for delivering Poor Married Women at 
their own Habitationss, 

Greatly needs ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIBERS. 

A pamphlet, with a brief description of the Charity, its 
object and advantages, will be gladly forwarded on applica. 
tion. 

Subscriptions and Donations are respectfully and ear 
nestly solicted. 

Bankers—Messrs, Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
Lombard-street. 
JOAN SEABROOK, Secretary. 

Office, 31, Finsbury-square. 


(PE LITTLE WANZER LOOK. 
STITCH HAND MACHINE, 


Price £4 4s, 

With Stand, to work by 
hand or foot, £5 5s, 
This is the most simple, 
effective, and 
PERFECT MACHINE 
MADE, 
and is equally efficien 
by hand or foot. 

THE WANZER, 


Prize Medal Family 
Machine, £9. 


Illustrated price lists 
post free. 


WANZER SEWING MACHINE COMPANY (Limited) 
4, Great PorrLanp-stTREET, REGENT-ciRcus, W. 


PATRONIZED by the CROWN PRINCESS of PRUSSIA, 
the SULTAN of TURKEY, and the NAWAB 
NAZIM of BENGAL. 


HE AGENORIA HAND SEWING 
MACHINE, £4 4s. 
TrEADLE Macuines, 


Excelsior - £6 6 0 
Britannia from 616 0 
Elliptic, from 700 
wi cox & Gibbs 8 0 0 
Belgravia + 715 0 
Howe (Elias,jun.) 8 0 0 
Grover & ake 9 00 
Alexandra ., 9 0 0 
Wanzer - ., 9 0 0 
Lion .. - 900 
=,..,, Florence +» 10 0 0 
=: Wheeler&Wilson10 0 0 


~ Machines by all makers. 


Ss. SMITH & CO., 4, CHARLES STREKT, SOHO, 
(Four doors from Oxford-street.) 


Printed by W. J. Jouysoy, 121, Fleet Street; and Published 
for the Proprictor by E. Marusoroven & Co., 4, Ave 
Maria-lane, London. Editor's Ofice and Office for 
Advertisements, 97, Fleet Street, where all communications 
Jor the Paper should be addressed,—June 4, 1870. 


